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L’encyclopédie au Koch 


Psychology: A Study of a Science. Study I: Conceptual and Systematic. Vol. 1: Sensory, Perceptual, and 


There are six reviewers. Dr. Ira J. 
Hirsh, who takes the chapter on audi- 
tory theories, is at the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf in St. Louis and also 
Associate Professor at Washington Uni- 


versity. See his review of Travis’ Speech 
Pathology (CP. Feb. 1958, 3, 
The four chapters on vision—color, 
light, space perception—are handled by 
the Hurviches: Dr. Leo M. Hurvich 
and his wife, 


5-28) 


Dorothea Jameson, both 
late of Eastman Kodak Company, nox 
both of New York Univers:ty. Per- 
ception—the views of Kohler, Gibson, 
Brunswik, and Helson—have been 
treated by Dr. Fred Attneave, Asso 
ciate Professor of Psvye hology at the 
University of Oregon. Physiological psy- 
chology, two chapters, is reviewed by 
Dr. Eliot .Stellar of the Institute of 
Neurological Sciences at the University 
of Pennsylvania. See his review of 
Scott’s Animal Behavior (CP, Sept 
1958, 3, 274f.). Koch's Introduction 
receives comment from CP’s Editor 


Introduction 


Introduction, by SicmMUND Kocu 


Reviewed by Epwin G. Borinc 


wo all of its seven volumes have 


appeared, this opus magvificentis- 
simum will surely hold psychology’s 
record for size and also for the number 


Physiological Formulations. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. x + 710. $9.75. 


of its distinguished contributors. If the 
other volumes match the first, the whole 
will use about two million words. How 
vill that compare with some other big 
books? 


Approx. 
words 
The Bible. King James’ Au- 
thorized Version, 1611. Actual 
count: 773,692 775,000 
Stevens: Handbook of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1951.1 vol 800,000 


Wundt: Physiologische Psychol- 

ogie, 6 ed., 1908-11. 3 vols 1,000,000 
Koch: Psychology: a Study of 

a Science, 1959 . 7 vols 2,000,000 
Seligman: Encyclopedia of the 

Social Sciences, 1930-35. 15 


vols 7,500,000 
Diderot: L’Enc yclo pédie, 1751- 

1776. 21 vols. without plates 

ind tables 25,000,000 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1941 

23 vols 36,000,000 


Really this is a stupendous undertaking 
that Koch is engineering and has al- 
ready brought well along since its plan- 
ning began away back in 1952. 

There are to be two main Studies, 
each consisting of three volumes, of 
which the volume now under review is 
only the first; and then in a seventh 
volume there will be a Postscript by 
Sigmund Koch, the Director of the 
project, in which he sums up and per- 
haps also points the way. 


Study I is subtitled Conceptual and 
Systematic, and its first volume is on 
Sensory, Perceptual, and Physiological 
Formulations. The nature of the con- 
tributions of its many distinguished au- 
thors appears in this review. Volume 2, 
with a dozen more contributors, is on 
General Systematic Formulations, Learn- 
ing, and Special Processes, whereas Vol- 
ume 3, with still another dozen con- 
tributors, is on Formulations of the 
Person and the Social Context. For 
these three volumes the list prices total 
$30.50. 

Study II, still in preparation, is Em- 
pirical Substructure and Relations with 
Other Sciences, and its three volumes 
are to be (4) Biologically Oriented 
Fields: Their Place in Psychology and 
in Biological Science, (5) The Process 
Areas, the Person, and Some Applied 
Fields: Their Place in Psychology and 
in Science, and (6) Investigations of 
Man as Socius: their Place in Psychol- 
ogy and the Social Sciences. Then will 
come Koch’s postscript, a separate and 
somewhat thinner volume, Psychology 
and the Human Agent: a View of the 
Problems in the Enaction of a Science. 

At 150 words a minute you could 
read these seven volumes in six 40-hour 
weeks. You might not understand it all, 
for some of the writing lacks the redun- 
dancy to be fully comprehensible at this 
speed. But should anyone read this 
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whole work, or is it perhaps an en- 
cyclopedia to stand on the shelf and be 
consulted for this and that topic and 
presently to become the ground for the 
big review that will be Volume 7? One 
wonders too, since the studies take so 
long to read, how much work went into 
their writing, how many savant-hours? 
Perhaps that is all right, though, for 
any leader of thought welcomes the op- 
portunity to make a definitive statement 
of his position. Koch notes the com- 
pliance and interest of the many con- 
tributors and how their views became 
modified under this kind of active par- 
ticipation. Perhaps we have here Psy- 
chology’s great encyclopedia. 

Koch comments, in the course of his 
40-page introduction to Volume 1, “It 
is man’s fortune to be a 


great good 


‘double agent’: he is a first-order actor 
and a second-order reflector, reappraiser 
reviser of the course and consequence 
of action.” good 
been denied to Koch 
In these pages the whole autistic his- 
tory of the planning, discussion, revi- 


Certainly this great 
fortune has not 


sion, and modification of this project 
under action is set down. The insurance 
against general prejudice by a bids to- 
ward pluralism and by the acceptance 
of multiple criteria is specified under 
Koch’s carefully articulated, precise. 
Latinized sobriety. One wonders how 
William James might have handled the 
same topic. Would it have been w’th 
that “generous divination and that su- 
periority in virtue which was thought 
by Cicero to give a man the best in- 
sight into nature,” or would he simply 
have escaped from this difficult field? 

One wonders too—very much—about 
psychologists. Koch says: “The concep- 
tion of a massive, collaborative appraisal 
of the ‘status’ of a broad field of sci- 
ence—too youthful to have attained sta- 
bility Such 
a study has never been attempted in 
our science, nor in any other.” Is he 
right? Is this an encyclopedia? 


—was a bold one 


Koch, however, for all his acceptance 
of pluralism, does not regard this de- 
scription of a science as a mere en- 
cyclopedic enterprise, that view 
leads me to ask why youthful psychol- 
ogy so often refuses to recapitulate the 
history of the older sciences, and also 


and 


why its most striking deviation from 
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the scientific historical norm lies always 
in the direction of self-consciousness, of 
thinking about itself, its characteristics, 
its virtues, its failures, and its proper 
aspirations. Do the ghosts of its philo- 
sophical ancestry continue to haunt psy- 
Can it be that psychology 
needs constantly to be reassuring itself? 
It is true that the 
thus introspectively self-conscious, au- 
tistic, addicted to thinking about their 
theoretical May it be per- 
haps that psychology, ‘behavioral sci- 


chology ? 


social sciences are 


structure. 
ence, is infected by the insecurity of 
its sibling social science as much as by 
its inheritance from philosophy ? 

At any rate, here we have the prod- 
ucts of the best brains of a vigorously 
growing science. Psychology need not 
be representative as a science. It does 
not have to be like anything else. And, 
the Editor reads all of 
these two million words, what matter? 
The the bookshelf will 


still be an Encyclopedia of Psychology 


if no one but 


ten inches on 
as of 1960, and the final volume will be 
a grander review than any encyclopedia 
ever had. 


Audition 
Three Auditory Theories, by J.C. R. 
LICKLIDER 


Reviewed by Ira J. Hirsx 


EADERS of classical treatments on 

hearing will assume, from the title. 
that this chapter deals with three al- 
ternative theories about pitch percep- 
tion because, in the past, this has been 
the problem for auditory theory. In 
Boring’s chapter on Auditory Theory 
(Sensation and Perception, etc.. 1942) 
and in Wever's Theory of Hearing 
(1949), pitch perception is the main 
concern of theory. Licklider’s chapter is 
a drastic departure from this tradition. 
Only one of his three theories is a “the- 
ory of pitch perception.” The other two 
“theory of speech intelligibility” 
and “theory of signal detection.” 


are 


The theory of pitch perception is a 
solid, up-to-date treatment. The old con- 
flict between place theory and frequency 
theory has been partially resolved in a 
framework where place is important for 
some some 


frequencies in peripheral 


Kocu 


SIGMUND 


parts of the auditory system, while fre- 
quency is important other sounds 
in more central parts of the auditory 


for 


system. Two mechanisms are described 
mathematically which perform two op- 

peripheral crude frequency 
primarily through place, and 
of periodicity through tempo- 
ral coincidence. 


erations: 
analysis 
analysis 
A third central mecha- 
nism operates on the outputs from the 
two auditory nerves so as to yield in- 
formation on auditory localization. The 
mechanisms are essentially mathemati- 
although they 
strangely physiological at times 


cal operators, seem 
The theory of speech intelligibility is 
a concise formalization of a scheme pro- 
pounded initially by French and Stein- 
(1947) the 
ence of speech intelligibility on 
the speech 
signal-to-noise 


berg for showing depend- 


two 
stimuli: 


basic aspects of 


bandwidth ratio 


This appears to be a more truly em- 


and 


pirical theory. arrived at through induc- 
tion from earlier experiments. The fact 
that it has been shown wanting in sev- 
eral respects by some recent experi- 
ments is overshadowed by the presence 
of such a theory in a general treatment. 
The hearing of speech is not to be found 
in Boring’s chapter nor in Wever’s book, 
nor the data even considered in 
Stevens and Davis’ Hearing of 1938. It 
was present in rudimentary form in 
Fletcher's Speech and Hearing in 1929 
and in essentially the present form in 
the 1953 that book. Now 


are 


revision of 
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here it is, a respectable and important 
part of auditory theory. 

These two theories, about pitch and 
about speech, deal with two funda- 
mental and important aspects of hear- 
ing. The problems are auditory and the 
theories involve concepts of acoustics 
and of audition. In the case of pitch 
perception, the mode of explanation ap- 
pears to be ‘reductionistic’; that is to 
say, with mathematically defined inter- 
vening variables the relations sought ap- 
pear to be not only between listeners’ 
responses and acoustic dimensions, but 
also between either one of these and 
physiological mechanisms. The theory 
of speech intelligibility, on the other 
hand, aspires merely to establish func- 
tional relations, for example, between 
the percentage of words correctly re- 
peated and the physical dimensions of 
the speech stimuli. 

In contrast to these two theories that 
are frankly addressed to auditory prob- 
lems, we have the theory of signal de- 
tection. This theory is an elegant, al- 
ready formed, mathematical structure. 
in search of a piece of the empirical 
world to fit. To this reviewer it does not 
appear to be an auditory theory. It does 
not address itself to the solution of 
auditory problems. If it turns out. as 
Licklider claims it already has, that the 
theory of signal detection, deduced from 
statistical decision theory. is a proper 
model for describing the behavior of a 
listener detecting the presence of a sig- 
nal against a background of noise, then 
it must also be the proper model for 
describing similar behavior on the part 
of visual, tactual, gustatory, and olfac- 
tory observers. (It has already been ap- 
plied in vision.) And if it is such a gen- 
eral model, then it should be presented 
as a psychophysical theory, not an audi- 
tory theory. To be sure, workers who 
have sought to apply this theory to 
auditory experiments have touched gold 
most of the time. Listeners (and visual 
observers) do indeed seem to beRave in 
a way that can be compared with that 
of the ideal observer, the chief charac- 
ter in the story. 

We must not, however, minimize two 
important changes. First, in the detec- 
tion situation, the theory suggests that 
the stimulus variables cannot be de- 
fined solely in terms of traditional 


physical properties like amplitude, fre- 
quency, and phase. A properly defined 
stimulus is also characterized by its 
probability of occurrence. Second, the 
theory suggests that the listener is not 
endowed with a static threshold. The 
probability of occurrence of the stimu- 
lus has an effect on the response prob- 
ability, as also does the payoff matrix, 
a matrix of values or penalties associ- 
ated with correct and incorrect re- 
sponses to stimuli present and stimuli 
absent. Classical treatments of hearing, 
and indeed of all the senses, begin with 
the notion of a threshold. If it turns out 
that the behavior of a listener or ob- 
server is more adequately described by 
the theory of signal detection, then this 
old concept of threshold must disappear 
and be replaced by a more appropriate 
dependent variable, one that labels the 
listener's performance by comparing it 
with the performance of a mathemati- 
cally defined ideal observer, operating in 
a similar experimental situation. 

There are many aspects of auditory 
experience that might be treated under 
auditory theory, but unfortunately there 
are almost as many subtheories as there 
are auditory phenomena. Licklider has 
chosen wisely three theoretical systems 
that have to do with three rather large 
chunks of audition: perceiving pitch, 
understanding speech, and the somewhat 
less strictly auditory perceiving of sig- 
nals in noise. The theories converge, 
particularly on the requirement for a 
filter. In the theory of signal detection, 
one conceives of a filter with an ad- 
justable center frequency and_ band- 
width, while in the theory of pitch per- 
ception, one may think of several kinds 
of cascaded filters, the first of which 
may be a bank of fixed filters. A bank 
of filters is also conceived in the the- 
ory of speech intelligibility, but there it 
is not so obviously demanded by the 
facts. 

This brings us to repeat some of the 
differences among these three theories. 
One has a suggestion of physiological, 
mechanical filters in the theory of pitch 
perception, but then, in the theory of 
speech intelligibility, the filters are only 
analogues for external filters that were 
used in the original studies. Finally, in 
the case of the theory of signal detec- 
tion, it is not clear which aspect of the 


empirical world the mathematically de- 
fined theoretical concepts are to denote. 
Those associated with the definition of 
the stimulus are quite clear, but the in- 
tervening and dependent variables some- 
times appear to have to do with the 
characteristics of the listener's behavior 
(e.g., probability of response) and at 
other times with physiological mecha- 
nisms (e.g., adjustable filters). 

The reader who wants to know what 
auditory people are theorizing about 
these days will be informed, because 
the major theoretical enterprises are 
there. The auditory specialist who wants 
to know what his area looks like when 
it becomes framed in theory will also 
be informed—and possibly surprised. 


Vision 

Color Theory, by C. H. GRAHAM 

The Quantum Theory of Light and 
the Psycho-physiology of Vision, 
by M. H. Prrenne and F. H. C. 
MArRIOTI 

Theory of Stereoscopic 
K. N. OGLE 

The Luneburg Theory of Binocular 
Space Perception, by A. A. BLANK 


Vision, by 


Reviewed by Leo M. Hurvicu 
and DoroTHEA JAMESON 


theoretical formulations con- 
cerned with various aspects of vi- 
sion make it clear that this area, al- 
though properly part of psychology as 
a science and important in its develop- 
ment, is far from lying exclusively 
within its province. The chapter on 
quantum theory is written by Pirenne 
and Marriott, mathematically trained 
biologists at Oxford, who consider that 
their material lies in the realm of bio- 
physics. Kenneth Ogle, a_ physically 
trained specialist in physiological optics 
at the Mayo Clinic, is author of the 
chapter on stereoscopic vision. The 
Luneburg theory of binocular vision, a 
mathematical theory, is described in 
modified form by Albert Blank, a mathe- 
matician at New York University and 
the University of Tennessee. The chap- 
ter on color theory is written by Clarence 
Graham, well-known Columbia psycholo- 
gist. who makes it clear that as an “ob- 
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jective psychologist” his own approach 
to the problems of color vision coincides 
with that of the physicists, on - whose 
treatments he leans heavily in his pres- 
entation of both factual material and 
theoretical constructs. 


Dmcssiaits chapter is divided into 
four main sections, two of which are 
largely devoted to the empirical data 
for which an adequate color theory 
must account. His first section describes 
some basic psychophysical discrimina- 
tion functions, and his second treats in 
considerable detail of the data of color- 
mixture, the mathematical transforma- 
tions of such data, and the particular 
transformation standardized in the CIE 
(Commission Internationale de |’ Fclai- 
rage) system of colorimetry. This sec- 
tion constitutes a clear and excellent 
lesson in the fundamentals of colorim- 
etry. We wonder, however, whether 
Graham might not have profitably con- 
densed this material to make room for 
some other important aspects of color 
measurement, such as the relation of 
the chromaticity diagram to perceived 
color space and to the Munsell system, 
or the relations between perceptually 
equivalent color stimuli for different 
states of chromatic adaptation. 

Sections three and four of the chap- 
ter are concerned with color theory 
and methodology. Here, Graham is not 
presenting a single systematic formula- 
tion, but rather coping with the more 
difficult task of representative selection 
from a literature replete with theoreti- 
cal proposals that range from vague hy- 
potheses to precisely stated systems of 
relations. His presentation, which han- 
dles the material with objectivity and a 
minjmum of personal bias, accomplishes 
anumber of things. It places the formu- 
lations in historical context by treating 
them within the Young-Helmholtz or 
Hering traditions, respectively. The ma- 
terial included makes it clear that one 
of the primary theoretical concerns has 
been the search for an invariant set of 
functional relations to wave length that 
can be used to generate, and thus to 
account for, specific discrimination func- 
tions. The variety of approaches to- 
ward this end is indicated by the inclu- 
sion of functions based on experimental 
procedures as diverse as Granit’s elec- 
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trophysiological researches and Graham's 
own studies of color blindness. The 
quantitative theories described illustrate 
both diversity of approach and differ- 
ence in kind of theoretical emphasis 
Helmholtz’s line-element theory  (in- 
cluded primarily for methodology) and 
Stiles’ more recent modification of line- 
element theory are presented as systems 
concerned primarily with metric in “an 
abstract color-brightness space,’ whereas 
the quantification of the Young-Helm- 
holtz theory by Hecht, and the quanti 
tative statement of the Hering theory 
of opponent-colors by the present re- 
viewers, both place more emphasis on 
mechanism or process. 

Specialists in the area will disagree on 
matters of emphasis and interpretation 
For example, what purpose is served by 
Graham’s re-derivation of Hecht’s theo- 
retical functions from the standard 
color-mixture data when he is “pretty 
certain that, at the time of his death 
Hecht had given up his belief in the va- 
lidity of the V,. G,. and R,, curves’ 
What does it mean to consider color 
theory as broad in scope where con- 
stancy problems are related to uncon- 
scious inference, and as narrow where 
the same problems are related to physio 
logical process? Can it possibly be true 
that only Hering and his followers con- 
sider that the action of light depends 
not only on its physical characteristics 
but also upon the condition of the 
visual mechanism? More importantly 
although he quite properly points out 
that the area of color vision is one in 
which data language very early becomes 
construct language. Graham does not 
indicate some of the problems that arise 
from this fact. It can be argued. for 
example, that the doubtful status of the 
exact additivity of luminances. which 
Graham expects to be a main focus of 
change in theory. is, rather. essentially 
a methodological issue related to the 
circumstance that luminosity is treated 
as a single construct, although based on 
different defining functions derived from 
a diversity of empirical measures 


a AND MARRIOTT are concerned 
with physical, photochemical. and physio- 
logical problems of retinal excitation, 
and their chapter is largely devoted to 


a detailed discussion of frequency-of- 
seeing curves, obtained under various 
experimental conditions and analyzed 
from the point of view of the quan- 
tum theory of threshold responses. In 
its oversimplified form, this hypothesis 
states that. at threshold, the psycho- 
logical event mirrors the physical event, 
i.e.. the probability that a light flash 
will be perceived is directly related to 
the probability that a fixed minimal 
number of light quanta will be available 
as effective stimulus at the given en- 
ergy level. This theory about a very re- 
stricted ; spect of visual perception has 
little in common with what is usually 
thought of as a theoretical system in 
psychology. and hence it is not surpris- 
ing that the topical outline of this chap- 
ter resists analysis in terms of the edi- 
tor’s proposed themes for discussion 
What the reviewers found most in- 
teresting in the presentation are the 
changes in this view as contrasted with 
earlier positions on the same issues. Spe- 
cific postulates required for exact psy- 
chophysical correspondence have had to 
be modified in the light of accumulating 
data, both psychophysical and electro 
physiologic il, so that the theory that 
now emerges is not the oversimplified 
view stated above, but rather a much 
less stringent statement that admits of 
biological as well as physical fluctua- 
tions, thus moving closer to Crozier’s 
position. Moreover, Pirenne and Mar- 
riott’s discussion of methodology (stimu- 
lus randomization. false positives, etc.) 
suggests that concepts ind approaches 
of statistical decision theory will prob- 
ably play an increasingly important role 
in the continued exploration of the 


quantum hypothesis 


Ri chapters by Ogle and Blank ex- 


emplify two very different approaches 
to the same problem: how does physi- 
cal space relate to visual space as de- 
termined by binocular vision? Ogle 
sees the problem as one of trying to 
understand the anatomical-physiological 
mechanisms of binocular vision, whereas 
Blank views it as one of characterizing 
the metric of visual space and stating 
a minimal number of hypotheses to 
relate this metric to that of physical 


space. 
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Ogle, whose main contributions in the 
area have been the careful and thorough 
experimental exploration of a variety of 
theoretically and clinically 
effects, 


important 
this mate- 
rial, in his chapter, to binocular retinal 
correspondence and disparity, in the 
context of theoretical ideas. the 
Hering theory of local signs and the 
compulsion to fusion hypothesis, both of 
which emphasize process. He has made 
a conscientious 


stereoscopic relates 


two 


(although not always 
successful) effort to fit his treatment to 
the mold of the editor’s suggested out- 
line for systematic analysis. Ogle says 
that the classification of variables in the 
suggested manner proved difficult, and 
the reviewers experienced more diffi- 
culiy in, this chapter than they have in 
Ogle’s other writings in keeping clear. 
for example, about the usage of retinal 
disparity as a theoretical construct with 
physiological referents. and its usage as 
a geometrically determined independent 
variable. Also, the reader must be care- 
ful to distinguish between the usage of 
the word empirical to characterize inde- 
pendent 


variables in the language of 


systematic analysis. and Ogle’s more 


habitual usage to refer to nonbinocular 


factors related to past experience. Al- 
though the experimental investigations 
of factors of binocularity encompassed 
in Ogle’s treatment might re- 
Gib- 
son’s point of view, Ogle’s concern with 


stricted and artificial from, say 
process contains the potentiality of di- 
rect application of the same fundamen- 
tal ideas to the natural, nonlaboratory 
environment 

Blank’s development of the Luneburg 
metric, on the other hand, is a theory 
and what 
happens to this basic, presumably _in- 
nately determined, metric in the ev- 


of dark-room visual space 


eryday situation where the individual 


comes into with the three-di- 
mensional. illuminated environment be- 


Blank, 


contact 
comes a problem. according to 
for learning theory 

Luneburg’s theory has the properties 
of a formal system, and Blank presents 
the essence of this mathematico-deduc- 
tive theory clearly and precisely in 
terms of a series of postulates that char- 
acterize the visual space as metric (lo- 
cally Euclidian and hyperbolic in the 
large), and in terms of a set of hy- 


potheses that coordinate points in this 
visual space to points in physical space 
(functions of retinal image displace- 
displacement disparities ). 
The latter hypotheses are both differ- 
ent from and less specific than those 
originally formulated by Luneburg which 
proved to be inconsistent with empirical 
data. Even in its present form, the em- 
pirical base of the theory seems weak. 
and only stringently limited experimen- 
tal tests are admitted to be of theoreti- 
cal relevance. Much of the material cov- 


ments and 


ered in Ogle’s chapter, for example, is 
irrelevant to the legitimate range of di- 
rect application of the metric theory 
Under the circumstances, one may fairly 
ask just how much the theoretical ele- 
gance of this system is achieved at the 
price of ruling much of the problem 
of binocular vision out of theoretical 
bounds 
What does “this assessment of the re- 
cent past” in the area tell us 
about where we stand? Happily, our 


visual 


systematic formulations are increasingly 
precise and testable; unfortunately, an 
unexpressed attitude” that 
implies a legitimate dichotomy between 


“orienting 


sensation and perception still persists; 
methodological and procedural issues as 
old as psychophysics itself are still in 
the forefront; basic questions that arise 
in seeking to reduce the ‘subjective’ na- 
ture of perception to ‘objective’ meas- 
urement continue to be troublesome: 
and finally, no matter how carefully the 
living subject and experimental condi- 
tions are controlled to reveal only the 
workings of ‘pure’ mechanism, the com- 
plex individual keeps intruding as a cor- 
rective to theoretical oversimplification 


Physiological Psychology 


Neuropsychological 
D. O. HEeBB 

Physiological Theory of Drive, by 
C. T. Morcan 


Theory, by 


Reviewed by Etior STELLAR 

NE should never ask for the ex- 
O planation of a joke. And by the 
same token, it is perhaps unfortunate 
to ask a theorist to go back over his 
theory and ‘explain’ its origins and sys- 


tematic nature in detail. It is all right 
for the student of theory or of humor 
to make an analysis of what someone 
else had to say, but something is lost if 


“the originator does it. Both Hebb and 


Morgan must have had difficulty fol- 
lowing the committee's outline of ques- 
tions. Fortunately, both largely aban- 
doned the prescribed form and took the 
occasion to get other things off their 
minds 

Hebb’s major contribution is his elabo- 
ration of his point that his theory is, in 
reality, a psychological theory. It uses 
physiological constructs like ‘cell assem- 
bly’ as substitutes for psychological con- 
cepts like ‘idea’ or ‘image.’ His effort is 
to build a mutually beneficial, two-way 
bridge between psychology and physi- 
ology. recognizes 
things clearly 


two important 
(1) it is not possible by 
present techniques to measure directly 
the physiological variables he employs, 
and (2) straight neurological considera- 
tions would never give rise to _ such 
conceptualizations, only 
the behavior of the organism as a whole. 

Morgan’s major contribution is his 
excellent 


physiological 


review of research on 
the physiology of motivation and the 
analysis he makes of 


nisms in motivation 


recent 


mecha- 
in the light of cur- 
rent research on exploratory and ma- 
nipulatory 


sensory 


motives isolation 


and the ethologists’ concept of stimuli 


sensory 


as releasers. 

For the historian, the pertinent auto- 
biographical information and elucidation 
of the personal philosophies and values 
that went into these theories will be of 
great interest. Hebb says he is a naive 
realist who simply wants to know how 
the brain works in behavior. His theory 
just grew out of his urgent interest in 
learning and perception, against a back- 
ground of gestaltist 


behavioristic and 


influences 

Morgan’s theory is the ordering of 
data to give a systematic description of 
the physiological machinery of motiva- 
tion. It took the neural view- 
point at a time when most conceptuali- 


central 


zations of motivation were in peripheral 
terms, and it was based on only frag- 
mentary evidence, much of it negative, 
against the peripheralist view. Clearly, 
the recent mass of experimental data 
vindicates his approach 
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Both men have contributed signifi- 
cantly in their chapters, but one won- 
ders whether their contributions would 
have been greater had they not labored 
under the the 
tee’s outline of questions. 


constraints of commit- 


Perception 


The Systematic Psychology of Wolf- 
gang Kohler, by W. C. H. Pren- 
TICE 

Perception as a Function of Stimu- 
lation, by J. J. Gipson 

Brunswik’s Probabilistic Functional- 
ism, by Leo Postman and E. C. 
TOLMAN 


Adaptation Level Theory, by Harry 
HELSON 


Reviewed by Frep ATTNEAVE 


A’ a contributor to a later volume of 
this for the vastness of 
‘Project A’ is such that contributors 
find themselves reviewing one another— 
I can assert with some fervor that the 
demands Editor Koch made of his au- 
thors were, at least verbally, formidable 
indeed. On first reading his remarkable 
document with the innocent fitle Sug- 
gested Discussion Topics, 1 was seized 
with a paralysis that made it impossible 
for me to write anything for months, 
quite analogous to the paralysis of a 
golfer induced to study the Stephen 
Potter anatomical diagram showing all 


series 


the muscles that must be coordinated in 
hitting a ball 

Whether the authors of the present 
articles suffered similar traumata, I do 
not know. They have made use of the 
Koch topics in various ways, and to 
What each of the ar- 
ticles in fact turns out to be is a highly 
competent the system 
treated. One should not be especially 
surprised or disappointed that none of 
the four articles contains much that is 
immediately new (i.e., that the author 
of the system has not said before). 


various degrees 


summary of 


—_ article, on the psychology 
of his colleague Wolfgang Kohler, is 
more generally an account of the tradi- 
tional gestalt psychology as it is repre- 
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sented today. The sort of polemical fire- 
works that used to characterize gestalt 
writings—notably those of Kohler him- 
self—seems strikingly absent in Pren- 
He admits initially. 
with an honesty worthy of emulation, 
that “the 


system at 


tice’s treatment. 
‘System’ is probably not a 
all. The many theoretical 
views, hypotheses, and concepts that 
Kohler has proposed over the forty 
years of his association with a particu- 
lar point of view are often only loosely 
related.” Elsewhere he discusses fairly 
freely (though without 
partisan bias) some of the rough spots 
and limitations of gestalt theory. The 
“Law of Pragnanz” is recognized as a 
non-explanatory catchall in its present 
form. Again- 


certainly not 


and here Prentice is im- 
plicitly granting a great deal—*A major 
research problem for gestalt theory is 
the extension of its principles to areas 
of behavior and experience not medi- 
ated by primary sensory projection areas 
of the brain.” 

The 
tone of Prentice’s article is doubtless a 
result of the fact that many’ of the 
points for which gestalt psychologists 


more moderate, less defensive 


had to argue thirty years ago have by 
now become practically noncontrover- 
sial. The generalization that perception 
is “relationally determined,” for exam- 
ple. rests upon a large and very solid 
mass of facts. How far the more theo- 
principles such as the 
doctrine of isomorphism go toward ex- 


retical gestalt 


plaining these facts. however, remains 
about as questionable as ever. 


> agrees in many respects with 
the traditional gestaltists: he emphasizes 
relational or “ordinal” determinants of 
perception, minimizes the role of asso- 
ciative learning, and accepts phenome- 
nology as a method, at least within 
limits. On the other hand, he main- 
tains that virtually no perceptual proc- 
esses, or mechanisms. need be assumed; 


that 
of stimulation 


certain “higher-order” properties 
(e.g.. texture-gradients ) 
somehow directly evoke the perceived 
phenomena with which they are in cor- 
respondence. This interposition of an 
empty box between the receptor-surface 
and the locus of awareness is a curious 
variant on empty-organism approaches. 
Gibson not 


seems to be contending 


merely that the contents of the box may 
be ignored, but that it really is empty. 
He asserts: “In the present theory, all 
processes for explaining the conversion 
of sensory data into percepts are super- 
fluous. No: process of conversion is as- 
sumed. Not only the qualities of ob- 
jects but also their very object-char- 
acter, substantiality, solidity, and the 
like, taken to be discoverable in 
stimulation. Objects are, as it 


are 
were, 
‘sensed.’ Perceptual organization, un- 
conscious associative 
learning are all explicitly rejected as 
irrelevant to perception. 

On meaning: “According to the pres- 
ent theory, the meaning of a visual ob- 


inference, even 


ject as well as the topography of its 
surface is given in stimulation. An ap- 
ple looks good to eat as well as merely 
round because of specific ways in which 
it reflects light.” Yet we are presumably 
permitted to assume associations 
connecting these ways of reflecting light 
with eating! I find it difficult to criti- 
cize a position of this sort: reductio 
ad absurdum is impossible when the 
absurdum is there already. Gibson’s ar- 
gument that learning to read is a proc- 
but 
ciation (why not both?) seems similarly 


ess of discrimination not of asso- 
self-refuting. 

The box, however, turns out to be not 
quite empty. after all: “discrimination” 
occurs, but precisely what this is, in 
terms of mechanisms, we are not told. 
Discrimination can be learned, but the 
kind of learning is said to be different 
that 
dealt with by other theories. Also, terms 


(in ways not spelled out) from 
like tuning, identification, and abstrac- 
tion, suspiciously suggestive of proc- 
esses that Gibson has rejected, are in- 
voked when needed without being pre- 
cisely explained or given systematic 
status. 

It seems to me that Gibson’s struc- 
ture is almost purely a verbal one, and 
that anyone attempting to translate it 
into a demonstrably workable nonverbal 
model embodying the same formal prop- 
erties would find the task quite hopeless. 

On the brighter side of the picture: I 
have nothing but praise for the prag- 
matic consequences of the theory. Gib- 
son’s interest in the psychophysics of 
“higher-order” variables has led him into 


a brilliant program of experimentation. 


. 
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the results of which constitute a tre- 
mendous contribution to our knowledge 
of space perception. These results do 
not, in any obvious way, refute the 
theories that Gibson believes to be in 
opposition to his own. Rather, his theo- 
retical adversaries may accept his em- 
pirical contributions with gratitude. 


- BRUNSWIK, one of the truly 
great psychologists of his time, was per- 
haps never quite recognized as such by 
the psychological public. Those gradu- 
ate students who ploughed through the 
impediments of his formidable style and 
vocabulary were rewarded with the dis- 
covery of a new and important ap- 
proach to psychology, but many others 
never got past the first few pages. Post- 
man and Tolman have presented here a 
straightforward, lucid, and thoroughly 
readable exposition of Brunswik’s major 
ideas. There is a tragic humor in the 
fact that such an account would not 
have been written but for Brunswik’s 
death. 

It is to be hoped that the Postman 
and Tolman article will be widely read. 
There is much in Brunswik that one 
may argue with, and that may not sur- 
vive (most specifically, he may have 
overshot his mark, which was to ob- 
tain intersituational generality, in_ re- 
jecting “systematic” experimental de- 
signs to the degree that he did). Still. 
he may have come as close as anyone 
to roughing out a picture of psychology 
as it will look in the future. 

Helson has hewn out for himself a 
research area of somewhat unconven- 
tional proportions. Adaptation-level the- 
ory does not purport to be a compre- 
hensive theory of perception, still less 
of psychology, but it nevertheless shows 
evidence of applicability to virtually 
every area of psychology. The theory 
had its beginnings in Helson’s attempts 
to quantify certain gestalt-effects in 
color vision; subsequently it has spread 
into social psychology, personality, and 
even psychopathology. Such a unifying 
concept is heartening; we may regret 
that it has so few parallels. 

How adequately do these four “per- 
ceptual” systems represent current sys- 
tematic thinking on perception? Not too 
well, certainly, but to pinpoint the 


omissions would be a tricky task. I 
should have liked to see some repre- 
sentation of the “transactionalist” point 
of view (despite its overlap with Bruns- 
wik’s), and also something of the vigor- 
ous thinking that Bruner is currently 
doing. Other readers might have very 
different choices. 


Managers Interact 


Paul R. Lawrence 


The Changing of Organizational 
Behavior Patterns: A Case Study 
of Decentralization. Boston: Divi- 
sion of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, 1958. Pp. xi 
237. $4.00. 


Reviewed by JoHN R. J. FRENCH, Jr. 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan and Program 
Director in its Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. For fifteen years he 
has been concerned with the introduc- 
tion—mostly the democratic introduc- 
tion—of organizational changes in busi- 
ness, sometimes as administrator, some- 
times as management consultant, and 
sometimes as social psychologist. He 
has conducted experiments on the effects 
of participation in overcoming resist- 
ance to change. And he gives instruction 
on human relations in Michigan’s School 
of Business Administration 


p* L LAWRENCE, an associate profes- 
sor of business administration, is an 
old hand at writing cases in the tradi- 
tion of the Harvard Business School 
This latest, a study of a chain of super- 
markets, will be of interest primarily to 
other teachers and students of business 
administration, secondarily to business 
men, and also somewhat to behavioral 
scientists. Each of these three audiences 
will find different values and diverse 
weaknesses, and none will be bored 
Those in business schools will be de- 
lighted with the concrete descriptions of 
the interactions between district man- 


agers and their newly elevated store 
managers. More than two-thirds of this 
small book is devoted to careful de- 
scription and well-chosen episodes of 
verbatim interaction and interview re- 
sponses. These district managers come 
alive as real people with all their unique 
reactions to the common pressure to 
delegate more of their authority to 
their subordinate store managers. For 
teachers of business administration this 
anecdotal material fills a long-felt need 
for realistic case material on human be- 
havior in business organizations. Stu- 
dents will welcome data which have all 
the human’ interest of a dramatic dia- 
logue and a good deal more validity. 
Many a business man will recognize 
familiar themes in the growth of a one- 
man company to the point where more 
decentralization of authority is needed. 
But most of them will be puzzled about 
the role of this one dominant figure, the 
president, because the plans for decen- 
tralization were worked out by five of 
his subordinates. Nothing is said about 
the role of the president in planning (or 
opposing) the changes—as glaring an 
omission as if it were produced by cen- 
sorship concerning a palace revolution. 
Business men will be less interested in 
the quantitative data on changes in in- 
teraction patterns of district managers 
and more interested in the author's 
“cookbook approach to changing orga- 
nizational behavior.” These cautiously 
stated interpretations of the factors pro- 
ducing changes in interaction include, 
for example, the influence of superiors, 
peers, subordinates, and of the very 
inadequately described training courses 
Most disappointing for readers in busi- 
ness is the absence of any such inter- 
pretation of the briefly noted fact that 
net profits increased 75° during the 
two years following the reorganization 
Psychologists will be most interested 
in the author's efforts to utilize behav- 
ioral science. His most exciting under- 
taking is his application of the self the- 
ory of Snygg and Combs to elucidate 
the differences among three district man- 
agers and their reactions to organiza- 
tional change. These artistic reconstruc- 
tions of a man’s self-concepts as a man- 
ager provide an ‘internal’ picture and an 
empathic understanding of the man. No 
doubt other research will be stimulated 
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by his hypothesis that reactions to 
change are determined by the kind of 
fit or misfit between the person’s self- 
concept and the demands of the new 
organizational role. 


Lawrence's primary scientific effort is 
to correct the usual weaknesses of the 
case study (bias, unrepresentative sam- 
ple, chance results) by quantitative re- 
cording of interaction. He used four 
categories of interaction: questions, in- 
formation, opinions, suggestions or di- 
rections. The this last 
category seems to blur an important 
distinction for measuring decentraliza- 
Nevertheless these data (along 
with the results on the amount of time 
each participant spent ‘in talking and 
on who initiated each new topic) as pre- 
sented in eleven exhibits do add impor- 
tant documentation to the anecdotal de- 
scription. Lawrence gives, however, no 


combination in 


tion. 


figures on the reliability of observation 
nor on the statistical significance of the 
results. More important, the design of 
his study precludes any general conclu- 
sions about change of behavior in the 
organization because the sample consists 
of two évidently atypical district man- 
agers, who participated differentially in 
planning the changes, and three store 
managers. Instead of a before and after 
design, their behavior is ‘studied during 
the first six months after the decentrali- 
zation (when much behavioral change 
may already have occurred) and then 
again a year and a half later. We shall 
be inclined to agree with the author that 
the evidence for this change is not con- 
clusive. As case histories of human in- 
teractions, these accounts are much bet- 
ter than any Shakespeare left us, yet 
they fall far short of what behavioral 
science can achieve nowadays in the 
way of careful controlled analysis. 


Tribute to the Dean 


Georgene S. Seward and John P. Seward (Eds.) 


Current Psychological Issues: Essays in Honor of Robert §. Woodworth. 
New York; Henry Holt, 1958. Pp. ix + 360. $6.00. 


Reviewed by F. DASHTELL 


Dr. Dashiell, well known to American 
psychologists, President of the Ameri- 
“can Psychological Association in 1938, 
Kenan Professor of 
at the 
after 
and 


now Psychology 
North 


service 


Emeritus University of 


Carolina many years of 


there also 


Visiting 
Wake Forest College, needs no other 
introduction than to say that he took 
his PhD in psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1913 when Woodworth was 
a youthful forty-three years of age and 
already—by his 


Professor at 


wisdom 
doled out with quaint humor—endear- 
ing himself to Columbia’s pack of gradu- 
ate students 


never-failing 


—— present reviewer, having a forty- 
five-year-old habit of seeking out 
his one-time teacher when needing in- 


formation or counsel on matters psycho- 
logical, recognizes as also his own CP’s 
reference in another issue to Robert S. 
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Woodworth as the Dean of American 
psychology (CP, May 1959, 4, 129). 
It seems appropriate enough then that 
the first Festschrift, Psychological Issues 
(1939), which reprinted a selected num- 
ber of his articles in honor of his seven- 
tieth birthday, should now be succeeded 
by another. Current Psychological Issues 
in celebration of his approaching nine- 
tieth. This volume is edited by two of 
his former students, one teaching at the 
University of Southern California and 
the other at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, who do not find a sepa- 
ration by half the city of Los Angeles 
fatal to collaboration. They 
have permitted eleven other students or 
friends of Woodworth to join them in 
this volume. 


excellent 


“A contemporary psychology could be 
written in terms of the fields that Wood- 
worth has put on the map,” say the 
editors. This is the keynote. Symposia 


are, however, notoriously uneven and 
this one is no exception. In length the 
contributions do not vary as much as 
they do in style, ranging from Edna 
Heidbreder’s smoothly written job to 
N. G. Hanawalt’s long references to his 
own work. Only one chapter contains 
substantial tabular and graphic presenta- 
tion of data followed by a ten-page dis- 
cussion (R. B. Ammons). Another sets 
forth J. LeR. Conel’s, the Harvard neu- 
roanatomist’s histologic studies in aging 
order with parallelisms in other matu- 
rational changes of infancy (Dorothy 
Eichorn & H. E. Jones). Perhaps most 
nearly corresponding to a reader's ex- 
pectation is an orderly historic over- 
view of one field, physiological psychol- 
ogy (R. C. Davis). The readings differ, 
too, from those interpreting Woodworth 
faithfully and fully to those acknowl- 
edging some inspiration from him as a 
taking-off point for their exposition of 
substantial independent studies. Some 
chapters are broad in their sweep while 
others analyses 


devoted to close 


(Gardner Murphy; J. J. 


are 
Gibson ) 

In reading this volume the reviewer 
came across so many quotable quotes 
that in varying degrees hint at the char- 
acteristic Woodworth himself 
or else at the contributor’s that he ven- 


views of 


tures to characterize the volume by re- 
producing some of them here. 


GARDNER Murpuy: “Not only are per 
ception and motivation more complicated 
processes than they seem to be 
out in time and 
life 
tion; 


spread 
related to the individual 
sequence . to unconscious motiva 
but they 
selfhood.” Many have failed to grasp “that 
unitary integral life of the 
which Woodworth has so 
pealing.” 


not 


are expressions of a 


organism to 
long been ap 
Gipson: “Perception is exploratory, 


merely receptive.’ “Perception rein 
forces the exploratory 
“| Lens| 


similar to 


adjustments of the 


sense organs.” accommodation is 


very trial-and-error behavior 
. . . The system ‘hunts’ in the terminology 
of servomechanism theory.” “On the first 
trial the bell fin 


classical conditioning] is only indefinite but 


signal character of the 
on succeeding trials it becemes more defi 
nite until finally it signals food.” 
N. G. Hanawatt: “Woodworth’s 
ments about memory [run] 
. but basically 


State- 
through the 

the theory 
has remained unchanged, and vet is as re 
freshing and modern as Hebb.” 


five editions . 


gt 
Re 


Epna Heippreper: “The limitations of 
Aristotelian logic can be traced to the fact 
that the language in which Aristotle stated 
it . . . was restricted to the subject-predi 
cate form of Greek sentences.” 

J. P. Sewarp: “The organism learns not 
merely . a response but a sequence of 
“Contiguity 
learning. To be 

must be attended.” 
R. B. Ammons: “‘My men 


were those who assumed to prescribe in ad 


events.” is not enough to 


ensure learned a sequence 


bogey 


vance what type of results a psychologist 
must find, and within what limits he must 
remain.’ 


report 


FULLER W vodworth’'s 
on ‘Heredity and Environment’ 
reads as well in 1957 as it did in 1941 


| balancing | 


“Professor 


points of view which he re 
garded as complementary rather than an 
tagonistic.” “[He| more longi 


tudinal and developmental studies in psy 


called ior 


chological genetics.” 
Dorotuy H. Eictiorn and H. E. Jones 
“Nearly forty years ago Woodworth wrote 
[what is] still an excellent 

of maturation [and] 


summary 
designatcd some of 
the principal problem areas in which matu 
rational research was to attempt more de 
1927 Woodworth 
eliminate instinct we 


tailed description.” “In 
[wrote]: ‘If we 
force our descriptions of behavior into an 
incomplete and insufficient set of molds 
We lose sight of the continuity of in 
dividual development.’ ” 
“Ablations at 
have skill 


even at best, excising a part of the 


Davis: their bes 
But, 


brain 


become marvels of 


resembles disassembling a 
chine with a cold chisel.” 

“Although the 
of faculties have acquired negative values 


calculating ma 


GUILFORD names 


through avoidance conditioning in students, 
they have continued to serve as major con 
cepts. [They are much like] so-called 


primary mental abilities.” “One source of 


failure to turn out more creative graduates 
is that we. have emphasized con 
vergent thinking to the neglect of divergent 
thinking [as suggested by the Woodworth- 
Wells association tests ].” 
D. B. 
thought that 


“LEven before Freud] ‘I 
we dream about matters 
that had been opened up but interrupted 
or checked during the day.’ ” “Woodworth’s 
contention that neurotic patients constitute 
a separate class is at variance with the 
those who perceive the 
normal person as being what Gordon All 
port once referred to as an ‘undistinguished 
edition of the mentally diseased.’ ” 


views of 


KirneperG: “There are three fea- 


tures of this research [applying psycho- 


logical and psychiatric techniques to an- 
thropological problems | it is becoming 
more cautious, more objective, and more 
eclectic.” 


= the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the collection is the ‘case history’ 
of Woodworth furnished by Georgene 
Seward. Some readers who skim the rest 
of the volume will find these personal 
notes on Woodworth himself refreshing. 
Does family constellation or do boy- 
hood and youth opportunities have the 
larger share in determining the make-up 
of the man: here is room for specula- 
tion. And what is told and what is over- 
looked and his habits 
and interests amplify well the impres- 


about the man 
sions his professional colleagues have al- 


ways had of him. The nonprofessional 
facets of his life here portrayed serve 
to establish still more firmly the atti- 
tude of mixed with 
affection which nearly all who knew him 


cherish 


enormous respect 
The portrait is consistent and 
credible. Without attempting 
depth analysis the co-editor has struck 
the reviewer as appraising and knowing 
her subject well. 


utterly 


The book as book suffers from a few 
faults. The 
reviewer is still laboring over two pas- 
sages in particular. One is: 


One is hasty proofreading 


“Of course, 
the classical theories. which refer sensa- 
tion differences to sense organs as far 
as possible, were already before the sci- 
entific match the authors’ scholarly ac- 
quaintance with so many relations. no 
doubt, which gave the strongest impulse 
to the enterprise of physiological psy- 
chology in the first place” (p. 255). An- 
other: (49) in 1931 applied 
the House Mental Health applied the 
Mathews revision to delinquent Negro 
boys” (p. 


“Sumner 


> 


339) 

The subject index is not full and de- 
tailed enough to guide the reader to 
many of the specific and particular ma- 
terials to be found in the text, but per- 
haps a tribute need not be an archive 


It is also true 
things themselves 


that a man ses more of 
when he sees more of 
a part of 
them, and indeed the most important part 


of them. 


their origin; for their oviein i 


—G. K. CHESTERTON 


Caribbean Mental 
Health 


W. E. Kendall (Ed.) 


Constructive Mental Hygiene in 
the Caribbean. (Proceedings of the 
First Caribbean Conference on 
Mental Health, 14-19 March 1957, 
Aruba, Netherlands Antilles.) As- 
sen, Netherlands: Royal Van Gor- 
cum, 1957. Pp. xii + 176. 


Reviewed by ANN MAGARET GARNER 


who has been working for a long time 
now—ever since her Stanford PhD with 
Terman and Maud Merrill—in 
experimental psychopathology, diagnostic 
testing, and the relation of mother and 
child. She has of CP's Con- 
sultants, and reviewed Scheniders’ Per- 
sonal Adjustment and Mental Health in 
CP (Sept. 1958, 3, 262-264) 


Lewis 


been one 


Confer- 


ie 1957 the first Caribbean 
ence on Mental Health. 
upon the 
ciety for Mental Health 
Netherlands Antilles. This volume, dedi- 
cated to Dr. John R. Rees, Director 


organized 
initiative of the Aruba So- 


met in the 


of the World Federation for Mental 
Health. who chairman of 
many of the meetings, presents in sum- 
mary form the 


served as 
material offered by 
representatives from various Caribbean 
who 
Actually the 
agent 


areas attended the Conference. 


Conference served as an 
for the interchange of informa- 
tion among widely separated workers in 
various mental-health pro- 


grams. Thus, this report is most inter- 


Caribbean 


esting because it presents many special 
problems of a little-known area. where 
sharp cultural contrasts, social 
and industrial change, and diversity of 
child-rearing practices abound. Much of 
the discussion time was 
given to problems of alcoholism, which 
for various cultural reasons seem par- 
this Special 
education for slow-learning children was 
also stressed, as were problems of in- 


rapid 


for example 


ticularly severe in area. 


dustrial personnel, leadership, and gen- 


eral public health. Although many of 
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the papers are abbreviated, and others 
reported in indirect, summary form, 
still, as a whole, they provide an un- 
usual description of the early steps to- 
ward community solving of problems in 
mental health. Unlike most conferences, 
this one ends with specific conclusions 
and 


definite recommendations. At the 


close of the conference, for example. 


plans for the organizing of a Caribbean 
Federation for Mental Health were well 
under way; and recommendation for 
alcoholism clinics, demonstration treat- 
ment projects, special education classes, 
and general community participation in 
mental health programs testified to the 
concrete and practical focus of the dis- 
cussions. 


An Existential View of Dreaming 


Medard Boss 


The Analysis of Dreams. (Trans. 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 


by Arnold J. Pomerans.) New York: 


Reviewed by Carvin S. HALL 


Dr. Hall, who has been Professor of 
Psychology at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University, is right 
now on leave studying and writing 
constituted one of his 
chief interests for the past ten years, 
and his The Meaning of Dreams ( Har- 
per, 1953) is about to hit the drug 
stores (by benefit of Dell). He has re- 
viewed paperbounds, personality, and 
dreams for CP. See his comment on 
Bertram Lewin’s Dreams and the Uses 
of Regression (J/nternational Universi- 
ties, 1958; CP, June 1959, 4, 164f.). 


Dreams have 


dreams 
became known to me a number 
when I read his paper 
on The Psychopathology of Dreams in 
Schizophrenia and Organic Psychoses. 1 
think this is one of the most significant 
articles on dreams published during the 
last fifty years. (An English translation 
of it is to appear in a forthcoming an- 
thology of dream studies now being com- 
piled by Manfred DeMartino.) Conse- 
quently, the announcement in 1953 of 
a new work on dreams by Boss (Der 
Traum und seine Auslegung) filled me 


EDARD Boss's interest in 


of years ago 


with anticipation. I ordered a copy and 
groped my way through it with my dear 
old PhD German. Despite this inade- 
quate equipment, I gleaned enough to 
sense that Boss had written an original 
book on dreams. I even thought of urg- 
ing a publisher to bring it out in an 
English edition so that I and others in- 
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terested in dreams might be better in- 
formed regarding Boss's theory. With- 
out my urging, however, Philosophical! 
Library has published this English trans- 
lation, prepared by Arnold J. Pomerans. 
Our thanks to the publisher 
and translator for making the volume 
available! 

First, let it be said that Medard Boss 
is Professor of Psychotherapy in the 
University of Zurich, that he studied 
with Freud and Jung. and that he 
worked with Eugen Bleuler. In recent 
years he has turned his back on Freud, 
Jung, and Bleuler and has adopted an 
existential phenomenological approach to 
psychotherapy and psychopathology. His 
existential mentors are Binswanger and 


sincere 


Heidegger. Now. he has applied their 
‘philosophy’ to dreams. 

A large part of the book is devoted 
to a critical analysis of other dream 
theories, notably those of Freud and 
Jung. Boss characterizes Freud's theory 
as an objective one, because Freudian 
dream symbols stand for real objects 
like sex and real like 
sexual intercourse. Jung’s theory is a 


organs actions 
subjective one because Jung says that 
dreams are projections of inner states 
like archetypes. For Boss, dreams are 
not symbolic of behavior in waking life 
or of objects in the external environ- 
ment, nor are dreams projections. What 
are they then? 

A dream is reality. It does not stand 
for something else. nor can it be ex- 


plained by tracing it to events and cir- 
cumstances in the waking life of the 
dreamer. “The dream things must be 
accepted as things with their own and 
full meaning and content, just as they 
are felt to be within the immediate ex- 
periences of the dream.” 

Thus a dream is not something a per- 
son has, It is the person. “To be a per- 
son, therefore, means nothing else than 
a self-unfolding of human behavior pat- 
terns. It means this so strongly and so 
exclusively that this unfolding is only 
called ‘person’ because in it and through 
it alone do the potentialities of human 
existence resound out of their hidden 
essence.” 

Boss these existential 
propositions and provides many illustra- 
tions of the way in which they are used 
to illuminate the 


elaborates on 


dreams. 
He reports some very interesting experi- 
ments, of which the one is 
particularly ingenious. Five women were 
hypnotized and given the suggestion 
that they would dream of a sexual ad- 
vance from a naked man who was well 
known to them. Three of the women who 
were not neurotic about sex had pleas- 
ant, sensual The 
other who neurotic 
had very unpleasant dreams. One of 
them dreamed that she was confronted 
by a strange soldier in uniform who 
was practicing with a pistol and nearly 
shot her. The dreamer terrified 
and woke up. Boss interprets this dream 


meaning of 


following 


satisfying, dreams. 


two women were 


was 


to mean that the neurotic woman con- 
ceives of male sexuality as destructive 
in character. One does not have to be 
this 
pretation. It appeals to me because it 


an existentialist to accept inter- 


combines the objective approach to 
dream symbolism (pistol = penis) and 
the subjective approach (the dream as a 
projection of the person’s conception of 
sexuality). Existential analysis does not 
add anything else for me. But then I 
am not an existentialist. 

If you are interested in dreams and 
if you think they are important, by all 
this book. It is not a 
warmed-over book as so 


means read 
dream 


books are but an original, stimulating 


many 


volume. If you are an existentialist, you 
will find the argument congenial. If you 
are not an existentialist, you may find it 
irritating. But you will not find it dull. 


$6.00. 
|| 


CP’s Critics 


areca is the occasion for con- 
sciousness—perhaps_ the biological 
reason for it. That is what James R. 
Angell thought in 1905 in the heyday 
of Chicago functionalism. The organism 
curriculates gaily along its predeter- 
mined way, S-R-S-R-S-R, until it meets 
a block for which it is unprepared by 
its and its ancestors’ past experience 
Then “in steps consciousness,” said 
Angell, and busies itself with an adap- 
tation to a novel situation 

So CP. It gets lots of reinforcement 
for this and that and continues on its 
way, silently assimilating approbation. 
Suddenly someone stamps in with a 
handful of aversive stimulation and 
along with him “in steps consciousness” 
to see what ought to be done about 
whatever it is that is said to be wrong. 

The two latest interferences with CP's 
complacency are related. One reader 
wants CP to have only responsible re- 
viewers. Another wants the reviewer to 
have professional status equivalent to 
the reviewee’s. Don't turn celebrities 
over to whippersnappers, who may in- 
deed not yet have learned responsibility 
That's good advice, but it comes with- 
out recipe. What's good therapy for the 
critic is not an obvious new procedure 
for CP. 

What is it that makes a reviewer irre- 
sponsible? Almost never does a review 
contain misstatements of facts and even 
then the error will not be willful. That 
reviewer is called irresponsible who ap- 
plies the wrong value system to his ob- 
ject of criticism, complains that the 
mystic was not scientific or the scien- 
tist not graceful, objects to the book’s 
being what it was intended to be and 
fails to comment on how well the au- 
thor lived up to his own aspiration. Of 
course, if the reviewer thinks the au- 
thor’s goal is bad, then he ought to say 


so. Maybe it is really bad, that is to 
say, maybe nearly everyone would agree 
with the reviewer's values. Or maybe 
only a minority of readers would accept 
those values. Then the majority will 
think him irresponsible if he does not 
also say how the book succeeds in re- 
spect of what the people think good. 

No editor ought, however, to sit in 
judgment on these ethical questions 
other than to decide that the too ego- 
centric reviewer should not be asked 
again. The judgment of the people must 
come from the people and not from any 
autocrat, and that means there must be 
dissent and reinterpretation in letters to 
CP—which are, by the way. looking up 
these days in that they are becoming 
less petty, more scholarly. Usually peo- 
ple who write to CP correcting an error. 
what they see as an error, are so ab- 
sorbed in the enormity of the error that 
they forget that it may at that very 
moment be dying for the reason that 
they have just corrected it. The critic’s 
critic is part of the process of intellec- 
tion that CP exists to promote. A good 
complaint that achieves its end pro- 
motes progress and, like all other suc- 
cessful action, is self-terminating. It re- 
lieves tension by annihilating its own 
cause. 

The business of getting peers re- 
viewed by peers makes sense only if 
you limit your universe to the sole busi- 
ness of reviewing—a profession in which 
no one does anything but criticize and 
review the others. There are, however. 
many other things to do than review- 
ing—research to be accomplished, books 
to be written to be reviewed, all the 
other activities that stimulate scientific 
advance. As a general rule in science 
the men with status have the least time 
for criticizing others, and that is how 
it should be. You do not have to have 
status to criticize competently the work 


of a man with status, but the less well 
known your critical skills are, the greater 
is CP’s hazard in asking you to try. If 
CP becomes convinced it made a mis- 
take, it will not ask you again, but, un- 
less the review produced feedback, C7? 
is not likely to be sure it chose badly. 

Just now CP is trying very hard to 
keep the ad hominem criticism out of 
reviews and letters—especially the let- 
ters which are written without previous 
instruction to the writers on this point. 
There is a general convention that when 
people make mistakes (disagree with 
you) in print, it is all right to try to 
hurt them in print. CP sets its face 
sternly against this vindictive behavior 
and has been sending back letters beg- 
ging their authors to rewrite them so 
that they deal solely with the facts and 
ideas without comment on the intelli- 
gence or integrity of the offending 
writer. Surely anger and aggression lie 
over and beyond thought and under- 
standing, and mayhem is no symptom 
of maturity. People like to fight; it has 
news value; but should CP let these 
westerns seduce its readers from their 
pursuit of the more deliberate strategies 
of wisdom? 


THe PsyCHIATRIC BULLETIN 


A: CP’s invitation, Robert W. White 
writes this comment on an interesting 
undertaking in making sound psychi- 
atric psychology intelligible to physi- 
cians and their intellectual peers among 
the lay public 


For some years our brethren in psychi 
atry have been carrying on an interesting 
experiment in publication. Expr.ssly “for 
the physician in general practice” they 
publish a quarterly, The Psychiatric Bul 
letin, reporting on various aspects of their 
specialty. The winter issue, 1958-59, for 
instance, has 9 articles, each of 2 or 3 
pages, on topics such as schools of psy 
chotherapy, parental influence in schizo- 
phrenia, delirium tremens, and criminal 
responsibility. The articles are evidently 
prepared by professional writers, though 
probably suggested and edited by the 
medical members of the editorial staff 
They are pleasant to read and pretty 
much up to date in contents. The Bulletin 
is published at the University of Texas 
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LOOKING FOR A 
BOOK PUBLISHER? 


It is no secret, that publica- 
tion is regarded as the founda- 
tion stone of a scholar’s career. 
In order to gain recognition, 
prestige, and advancement, the 
scholar must seek publication. 


Exposition Press offers 
scholars a complete pub- 
lishing service, under our 
special academic imprint, Ex- 
position-University Books. 
Though the proportion of 
scholarly publications in the 
lists of the trade houses is 
shrinking, due to economic 
pressures, several of our re- 
cent titles in the academic 
fields have gained popular re- 
views, professional recognition 
and steady sales. These books 
are the result of a publishing 
plan that is bringing a steady 
flow of scholarly writers to 
Exposition Press. They re- 
flect the high editorial stand- 
ards and quality of design and 
production which have won the 
respect of libraries, schools, 
booksellers and critics. 


FREE! The behind-the- 


scenes story of 
book publishing revealed in two 
fact-filled, illustrated  bro- 
chures, containing a detailed 
description of our 40%-royalty 
subsidy plan including a break- 
down of contract terms and 
typical costs (in print for the 
first time). Copies are avail- 
able on request. Your inquiries 
and manuscripts are invited. 
An editorial appraisal will be 
turnished promptly without 
obligation. 


Please write to Charles Pryor. 
Editorial Department. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, 
386 Park Avenue S. 
New York 16, N_Y. 


ADJECTIVAL Noun AGAIN 


I r isn't only the psychologists who get 
into trouble with the adjectival noun. On 
28 February 1959 the Boston Herald 
wanted to use seven nouns adjectivally 
to modify an eighth. Heretofore CP's 
favorite has been denientia precox pa- 
tient maze learning, which goes way 
back to 1912, but the Herald’s eight 
words were: 


Sales tax real estate levies withholding tax 
front 


To this Und-Verbindung it tried to give 
meaning by the use of three hyphens: 
Sales tax-real estate levies-withholding tax- 


front 


Does that really help? CP would have 
used three hyphens and two commas: 


Sales-tax, real-estate-levies, withholding-tax 
front 


But if CP is right, then what becomes 
of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council? 


Books TO CoME 


 - HarreE has put together the 
contributions of ten important authors 
on organization. The book might be 
called Modern Organizational Theory but 
no one knows for sure yet just what 
will eventually be on the title page. The 
idea of this particular approach to wis- 
dom grew out of Haire’s reading Julian 
Huxley and D’Arcy Thompson and com- 
ing to the conclusion that organizations 
must have proper or necessary forms 
and functional patterns and that we had 
better get clear about 
Each of 


about 


some of them. 
the ten authors—never mind 
their names now—was asked to 
choose a topic within this universe, a 
topic about which he is especially ex- 
cited. The book will consist of ten ex- 
cited verbal behaviors. These cathexes 
are being coerced into print by John 
Wiley and ought to be ready to bubble 
over into readers’ minds this fall 


= Mowrer has two books on 
learning theory coming along with John 
Wiley. Learning Theory and Behavior 
is due this fall and its sequel, Learning 


Theory and the Symbolic Processes, next 
spring. Mowrer sees himself historically 
as an agent of the Zeitgeist at midcen- 
tury. First there was simple functional- 
ism (James, Dewey); then simple S-R 
behaviorism (Thorndike, Hull). and then 
a reaction against negative reinforce- 
ment, and now, with Mowrer bearing 
the banner, a feedback which. 
because it makes use of mentalistic con- 


system 


cepts like imagery, is a return on the 
spiral of progress to the azimuth of the 
turn of the century but with 60 years’ 
progress upward. At least that is what 
CP thinks Mowrer thinks, but you had 
better wait for the books. He started 
on them in 1954, and together they will 
be his maximum opus up to this date. 


aoe status praesens of teaching ma- 


chines is going to be shown to the pub- 
lic this fall by John Wiley in a report 
of a symposium on that topic, Auto 
matic Teaching, a symposium held in 
December 1958 under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Air Force, a report edited and collated 
by Eugene There will be 
twenty papers: theoretical analyses of 
learning by Kendler and Zeaman, a lay- 
man’s guide to programming by the 
Harvard Teaching Machinists, and very 


Galanter. 


specially an extensive review and bibli- 
ography by Bolles of the 
psychological factors that make for et- 
fective little book, 
200 pages, offset reproduction, intended 


Gagné and 
learning. It is a 


more as news of work in progress than 
as an archival record 

Also this fall we are to expect under 
the sponsorship of the National Educa- 
tion Association a book of readings on 
the Automation of Teaching, edited by 
A. A. Robert 


and bringing together for reference in 


Lumsdaine and Glaser, 
a single volume a convenient collection 
of key papers on teaching machines and 


self-instructional materials 


In your deepest relations, there is on'y 


one test of what you profoundly want: it 
of what happens to you 
Cc: 


consists 


Snow 


TV as Scapegoat 


Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela Vance 


Television and the Child: An Empirical Study of the Effect of Television 
on the Young. New York: Oxford University Press, for the Nuffield 
Foundation, 1958. Pp. xx + 522. $6.75 


Reviewed by WitpuR SCHRAMM 


Dr. Schramm is Director of the 
tute for 


Insti- 
Research at 
Stanford University. He has written or 
edited five communica- 
tion, and just now the Institute is com- 
pleting the largest study of mass com- 
munication in relation to children that 
has yet been made in North America 
The data come from the United States 


Communication 


books on mass 


and Canada, and the children range 

from very early ages up to the end of 

high school. 


GoreER has 
that each time 


when 


pointed out 
Mass com- 
munication has acquired another me- 
dium, older people have blamed the 
new medium for all the defects they 
see in the young. Thus movies. radio, 
and television have all been accused of 
corrupting the youth, and so likewise 
have forms of older media such as dime 
novels (at the end of the last century) 
and comic books (in our own time) 
Yet when researchers or commissions 
have tried to 


ferret out the mischief 


these new media are 


their results 


supposed to be 
doing. are predominantly 
negative. Nobody has vet been able to 
that the 
children’s 


demonstrate effects of these 


devices on social behavior 
mental or physical health, or intellec- 
tual well-being has been either very 
bad or very good or very important 
Now another such study, 
financed by the Nuffield Foundation in 
England and put through by three psy 
chologists who are or have been at the 


University of London 


here is 


Dr. Himmelweit 
is in charge of social psychology at the 
London School of and is 
currently chairman of the social psy- 
chology section of the British Psycho- 


logical Society. Dr. Oppenheim is a lec- 


Economics 


turer in social psychology at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and also has 
been involved in a considerable amount 
of work in abnormal psychology. Miss 
Vance is a graduate in psychology from 
London University, now engaged in re- 
search in commercial 
Britain. 


motivation in 
Great 
Their book is distinguished by being 
the most extensive and thorough study 
of television and children yet published. 
More precisely, it is a number of stud- 
ies. The most important of these are 
two field surveys: one, of children in 
Norwich and after television 
came to that city; the other, of chil- 
dren who viewed television ang) children 
who did four English 
Portsmouth, Sunderland, 


before 


not, in cities, 
Bristol, and 


London 


us look the four-city 


study. This is designed in a factorial 


first at 


pattern, meaning that certain variables 
are to be represented by cells of equal 
size. Four such variables were chosen: 
age (10-11 and 13-14), sex, intelligence 
quotient (115 or over, 100-114, and be- 
low 100), and social class (father’s oc- 
cupation was used as a gross measure 
by which to distinguish between lower 
and middle class; there were no upper- 


class children in the 


sample). Since 
viewers and nonviewers were to be rep- 
resented equally, 48 would have 
to be represented. The experimenters 
wished to have 40 children in each cell 
of the design, requiring, therefore, an 
n of 1920. Furthermore, they wanted 
every viewer matched with a nonviewer 
in age (6 months), sex, intelligence (6 


cells 


points), and occupation (one position 
on the Hall-Jones scale). 


Even after drawing a total sample of 
4.838 they still found it impossible to 
fill all the cells in the design, and there- 
fore relaxed the restrictions somewhat. 
They finally resorted to weighting the 
sample by duplicating the cards of ran- 
domly chosen subjects in the unfilled 
cells. They also ran into a mammoth 
job of analysis, working with a deck 
that included 40 Hollerith cards for 
every subject. Because of the cumber- 
some nature of their data, they were 
able, for example, to analyze only 336 
diaries, instead of 1920. 

Despite these difficulties, they worked 
with admirable rigor and produced a 
great quantity of data from skillful and 
searching questions. Because of their 
design, they could easily and reliably 
compare across variables, although they 
could not extrapolate to any popula- 
tion, as they could have done, for ex- 
ample, if they had designed their ex- 
perimental sample within a representa- 
tive sample. Very wisely, however, they 
supplemented the large study with the 
Norwich study, which was small—56 
pairs of 10-11-year-olds, 129 pairs of 
13—14-year-olds—but highly useful in 
showing that many of the behaviors as- 
sociated with television-viewing existed 
in children before they got television. 
These two were supplemented by a se- 
ries of smaller studies, including an ex- 
amination of the content of some pro- 
grams, diaries kept by mothers, obser- 
vation of children watching television, 
and so forth. 

The net result is a mountain of infor- 
mation, previously unavailable, on how 
English children in two age-groups view 
television. They view it very much as 
do U. S. children, although apparently 
for a little less time. Brighter children 
view TV less than duller children. They 
prefer adult over children’s programs, 
commercial television over BBC. Their 
tastes in television are parallel to their 
tastes in other things. 


Bu how about the effects? Televi- 
sion makes children go to bed about 20 
minutes later, on the average. Beyond 
that, the results are significant in what 
the authors do mot find, rather than in 
what they do. Television may make the 


duller children a bit better informed 


and, by displacing more useful sources, 
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may slightly reduce the level of infor- 
mation of the brighter, thus contribut- 
ing to a leveling of the population. TV 
gives bright children a quicker start on 
learning in the preschool years, but this 
difference seems to iron out later. There 
is no evidence of harmful physical ef- 
fects. There is no indication that TV 
introduces a harmful amount of aggres- 
sion, or fear, or makes a_ previously 
well-behaved child into a juvenile de- 
linquent, or an undisturbed child into 
a disturbed one. It may feed a disturb- 
ance that already exists or give criminal 
suggestions to a budding criminal; and 
this effect may be more alarming than 
it sounds, inasmuch as the ‘addicts’ to 
television turn out in a high proportion 
of cases to be the maladjusted, dis- 
turbed children. But it they were not 
in front of the television set, they would 
probably be at the movies or poring 
over a comic or a pulp. 

Is this the whole story of the effect 
on children of an activity to which they 
give an average of two hours a day, or 
are we missing something? Two sugges- 
tions seem pertinent. For one thing, the 
significant effects of television, if any, 
long-term effects. They 
have to do with the child’s view of his 
environment, his values, his tendency 
to stereotype, and so on. By controlling 


are probably 


two hours a day, television must also 
control the some of the 
things children know and value, and on 
which they act. But our research de- 
signs, for the most part, have been ill- 


storage of 


adapted to sorting out these very long- 
term Furthermore, television 
operates through a family of other vari- 
ables. Compared to the influence of the 
home, the peer group, the values of the 
culture, and the child's 
and qualities, television 


effects. 


own abilities 
(even if we 
could clearly isolate its effect) must be 
a relatively small determinant. These 
authors insist that the object of our 
concern should be not ow long a child 
watches television, but rather what he 
sees. Perhaps, in fact, a better way to 
ask the question, “what does television 
do to children?”’, is, “what do children 
For it is clear that 
what the child brings to the program 


do with television?” 


and the needs that he meets by using it, 

¢ 
will determine in large part television’s 
residual effects upon him. 
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The Head jor the Formula: Which? 


| 
Herbert Feigl, Michael Scriven, and Grover Maxwell (Eds.) 


Concepts, Theories and the Mind-Body Problem. (Minnesota Studies in 
the Philosophy of Science, Vol. II.) Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 


Press, 1958. Pp. xv + 553. $7.00. 


Reviewed by R. S. PETERS 


Dr. Peters is Reader in Philosophy and 
Psychology in the University of Lon- 
don’s Birkbeck College, where earlier he 
received his PhD with a dissertation on 
The Nature of Psychological Enquiries. 
He is the reviser and up-dater of Brett’s 
History of Psychology (Allen and Un- 
win, 1953), the author of The Concept 
of Motivation (Kegan Paul, 1958) and 
of the forthcoming Authority, Responsi- 
bility. and Education (Allen and Unwin, 
1959), essays which began as broadcast 
talks. He is a bit of an evangelist about 
wanting to get people to think clearly. 


contusion and barrenness of 
psychology,” said Wittgenstein, 
“is not to be explained by calling it a 
‘young science’; its state is not com- 
parable with that of physics, for in- 
stance, in its beginnings for in psy- 
chology there are experimental methods 
and conceptual confusion.” When, there- 
fore, Volume I of the Minnesota Stud- 
ies in the Philosophy of Science ap- 
peared on The Foundations of Science 
and the Concepts of Psychology and 
Psycho-analysis, there were many who 
hoped that at last 
was afoot 


systematic 


attempt to remove some of 
the conceptual confusion alluded to by 
Wittgenstein. Unfortunately few of the 
basic conceptual problems in psychology 
were tackled. Antony Flew, it is true, 
wrote a suggestive article about what 
about the 
“motive” “the 
Michael brought the volume 
down to earth at the end by suggest- 
ing that there never could be a Newton 
or Galileo in psychology, and that the 
search for theories of this type is abor- 


is distinctive concepts of 


and unconscious,” and 


Scriven 


tive. But most of the contributors clung 
to the old pipe dream of the Unity of 


Science. Their main concern was to rid 
the dream of the derived 
from positivism, which appeared rather 
in the guise of a puritanical parent. 
Volume II—to a psychologist who is 
genuinely worried about the concepts 
and categories of explanation of his sci- 
ence—will prove even more disappoint- 
ing. Indeed. if he contrives to wade 
through it at all, he will conclude like 
Bacon that the discourses of most 
philosophers are like the stars: they 
give little light because they are so high. 
The absence of light, however, is not 
due simply to the fact that much of the 
volume 


obsessions 


wanders with great erudition 
and length through very general topics 
such as The Theoretician’s Dilemma by 
Carl G. Hempel and Definitions, Ex- 
planations, and Theories by M. Scriven. 
It is rather that there is very little in 
the way of a theme to unify the com- 
pilation. Like many of the individual 
contributions the volume as a whole is 
very much a scissors-and-paste affair. 
Its massive bibliographies demonstrate 
that the contributors (or their research 
assistants) have done their homework; 
but it is not always clear what question 
the individual contributors are trying to 
answer or what cluster of problems the 
compilation as a whole is designed to 
illuminate. 


O.: glaring feature of the compila- 
tion is that the contributors make little 
attempt to answer each other. There is, 
for instance, a cluster of problems con- 
nected with the concept of a ‘person’ 
which should not be without interest to 
psychologists—indeed Woodworth once 
said that the only noun which is essen- 
tial to psychology is that of ‘person.’ 


HERBERT FEIGL 


In this volume there is a most interest- 
ing and ingenious article by P. F. Straw- 
son on Persons in which he argues that 
the concept of 
primitive; 


‘person’ logically 
yet P. Oppenheim and H. 
float the volume off with an 
opening balloon on Unity of Science as 
a Working Hypothesis in which they 
pass in their suggested ‘levels’ of sci- 
ence from cells to 
(multicellular ) 


Putnam 


social groups via 
living things! spe- 
cific arguments are given for the ‘work- 
ing hypothesis’ that 
persons are 


statements about 
reducible to statements 
about (multicellular) living things. In- 
deed the authors think that 
the question of reducibility is an em- 
pirical one and that a neurophysiolo- 
gist like Hebb (p. 19) has advanced a 
theory of the brain which accounts for 
“phenomena such as association, mem- 


seem to 


ory, motivation, emotional disturbance. 
and some of the phenomena connected 
with learning, intelligence. and percep- 
tion.” If the other contributors had 
focused their analyses on this astonish- 
ing suggestion. together with the many 
others like it with which the first ar- 
ticle is studded, the result might have 
been eminently worth while. As_ it 
stands the compilation is almost indis- 
tinguishable from countless other such 
collections whose main function is to 
perpetuate and publicize a sundry strag- 
gle of papers rather-than to bring dif- 
ferent points of view to bear on clear- 
cut problems. 

other articles which 


There are two 


are, by implication only, closely con- 
nected with the problems presented by 
‘persons’ for scientific study, and which 
should, therefore, be of interest to psy- 
chologists. The first is an encyclopedic 
affair by H. Feigl on The ‘Mental’ and 
the ‘Physical.’ It should have 
made into a monograph. As it 


been 
stands 
it is far too long and raises too many 
points for an article—almost every point 
in fact that ever raised 
about the mind-body problem. Yet many 
of the points are dealt with rather sum- 
marily—for instance the 
‘purpose’ and the connection between 
‘behavior and ‘rule-following. The ar- 
ticle has. however. the merit of stress- 
ing that there are many quite differ- 


anyone has 


analysis of 


MICHAEL SCRIVEN 


ent things that people try to bring out 
when they contrast the mental with the 
physical. 

Feigl singles out as crucial the cri- 
terion of ‘direct experience’ or ‘raw 
feels,’ together with that of ‘intelligence’ 
which includes both purposiveness and 
intentionality. He thinks, quite rightly, 
that it would be ‘‘a category mistake of 
the most glaring sort to attempt a 
neurophysiological identification” of the 
‘intentional’ mind (p. 445) 
but believes that there are reasons for 
“an empirical identification of raw feels 
with neural processes.” By this state- 
ment Feigl does not mean merely that 
neural processes are a necessary condi- 
tion of ‘direct experience, but what he 
does mean is not clear, for his com- 


aspect of 


ment presupposes a highly questionable 
analysis of ‘feeling’ which makes ‘feel- 
ing’ into a form of ‘knowledge by ac- 
quaintance.’ This permits Feigl to say 
that “the raw feels of direct experi- 
ence, as we ‘have’ them, are empirically 
identifiable with the referents of certain 
specifiable concepts of molar behavior 
theory and these in turn .. . are em- 
pirically identifiable with the referents 
of some neurophysiological concepts.” 
Without such a bizarre analysis it is 
difficult to see what it would mean to 
indulge in an empirical identification of 
sentience with neural processes. How- 
ever, Feigl’s miniature monograph con- 
tains a fund of interesting and stimu- 
lating about the way in 
which neurophysiology might be rele- 
vant to psychology. It should therefore 
be studied carefully by any psycholo- 
gist who does not believe in the ghost 
in the machine and who has managed 


suggestions 


also to exorcise the ghost of the ma- 
chine which has for so long haunted so 
many psychological theories 


A. interesting side light to Feigl’'s 


remarks about ‘intentionality’ is pro- 


vided in an appendix on /ntentionality 


and the Mental in which W. Sellars 
tackles R. M. Chisholm on his thesis 
about intentionality as a mark of what 
is psychological. a view which he de- 
veloped in his Aristotelian Society pa- 
per (Proc. Arist. Soc., 1955, 56, 125 
148) entitled Sentences about Believing 
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Chisholm’s position is a more precise 
formulation of Brentano’s and he de- 
fends it with lucidity and brevity. 

Of interest, too, as a supplement to 
Feigl’s discussion of ‘direct experience’ 
is Karl Zener’s The Significance of Ex- 
perience of the Individual for the Sci- 
ence of Psychology. He claims that 
behaviorism has been imposed on psy- 
chology through a too narrow concep- 
tion of intersubjective testability. What 
is needed in psychology is observers 
and experimenters who are well de- 
veloped in specifically human charac- 
teristics and not afraid to make use of 
them in theorizing. Had he written a 
longer paper—his is one of the few that 
is too short—he might have mentioned 
many other methodological muddles and 
conceptual confusions which behavior- 
ism has foisted on psychology in the 
name of science. In a way, the tragedy 
is that a paper like Zener’s should have 
to be written. Behaviorists, historically 
speaking, were scared stiff of the soul; 
to avoid what they considered to be the 
systematic scrutiny of a non-existent 
subject-matter by introspectionists, they 
developed a mixture of bad metaphysics 
and a methodological sermon. The re- 
sult was that for a quarter of a century 
many psychologists have suffered from 
a sense of sin about using some of the 
best evidence we have about people’s 
behavior and about explaining human 
behavior in terms that are specifically 
human. 

Whether psychologists will be much 
interested in the other logical and 
methodological articles in this volume— 
on disposition concepts, counterfactuals, 
general statements as rules of infer- 
ence, and so on—is difficult to say. De 
gustibus non est disputandum. But it 
is doubtful whether, gua psychologists, 
they will be much more helped by them 
than by the other very abstract arti- 
cles on theoretical constructs and defi- 
nitions. For psychology, surely, has suf- 
fered too much from high-level meth- 
odology which has led to a great deal 
of chatter about. developing hypothetico- 
deductive systems, defining terms ‘op- 
erationally,’ and other such relics of the 
Bacon-Descartes myth that ‘scientific 
method’ is the key to advancing a sci- 
ence. If philosophers are going to be of 
much help to psychology, it will surely 
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be much more in the field of conceptua] 
analysis (where terms like motive, need, 
memory, perceive, pleasure, drive, emo- 
tion cry aloud for clarity) rather than 
in a methodological stable where psy- 
chologists are groomed for high-level 
The articles by 
Feigl, and Chisholm might prove sug- 
gestive in this straining toward concep- 
tual clarity. But terms belonging to the 
large family of ‘person’ and ‘mind’ will 
have to be studied 


theorizing. Strawson, 


much more con- 


cretely at work in ordinary language 


and in the special theories developed 


by psychologists. Such a task is being 
attempted—mainly by British philoso- 
phers—in Kegan Paul's new series of 
monographs on philosophical psychology. 


The compilation ends with a brief ar- 
by P. E. Meehl entitled—rather 
appositely Shall We Use 
Heads instead of the 
actual 


ticle 
When Our 

The 
rather 
slight; but the title is an admirable one 


Formula? 
content of the article is 
for a psychologist confronted with yet 
another tome such as this on the phi- 
losophy of science 


Psychotherapeutic Procedures 


Percival M. Symonds 


Dynamics of Psychotherapy: The Psychology of Personality Change. 


Vol. III: Procedures. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. Pp. xxxv 


607 [209]. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RutH L. 


Dr. Munroe, who used to teach at 
Sarah Lawrence College and has been 
for some time Visiting Professor at the 
College of the City of New York, is 
perhaps best known for her highly suc- 
cessful books. Her The Happy Family 
(Knopf, 1938), which she wrote with 
John Levy, was widely used. Her Teach- 
ing the Individual (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1941) she liked better. Her big 
success was the 5-years-gestation, 675- 
page Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought 
(Dryden, 1955), which Basic Books se- 
lected. For CP she has reviewed Glover's 
On the Early Development of Mind 
(Internat. Univ. Press, 1956; CP, May 
1957, 2, 145f.). Right now she is get- 
ting deeper into the practice of psycho- 
therapy 


len volume is third in Dr. Sy- 
monds’ triad on the dynamics of 
psychotherapy. CP's review of Volume 
II ends with a query as to the advan- 
tage of the three-volume format, mairly 
on grounds of cost. The 607 pages of 
text now require an outlay of $18.50. 
The present reviewer puts this query at 
the beginning, because it is intrinsic to 
criticism of a very good book which 
would be much better if its relationship 
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to the previous volumes were facilitated 
by physical inclusion between two cov- 
ers. Procedures must be kept in very 
close touch with Principles (Volume 1) 
and with Process (Volume II) in order 
to preserve the dynamic approach Dr 
Symonds means to foster. The therapist 
must understand the role of his devices 
in the perspective of whatever interplay 
among psychological ‘forces’ he sees as 
This 


leaning toward a 


significantly operative reviewer 


shares Dr. Symonds’ 
motivational theory of dynamics and 
would like to see more focused discus- 
institu- 


sion of drives, needs, conflicts, 


tions, etc.. in relation to a concrete 


Field 
theory and learning theory also deserve 


delineation of the ‘transference.’ 
a more ‘dynamic’ interpretation of the 
therapeutic approach in terms of the 
movement of the personality along pre- 
dictable lines. I consider any concept of 
therapy meager as to dynamics if its 
procedures are not connected 
with the 


clearly 
framework which 
orients the therapist to the deep mean- 


theoretical 


ings of the ups and downs of his con- 
tact with the patient 

Granting Dr. Symonds’ genera! ori- 
entation, the effort to make Volume III 
relatively independent leads to unduly 


superficial discussion of 
lems. 


crucial prob- 
drawn—for in- 
stance, between resistance and defense 

which would require much fuller elabo- 
ration if they are to have meaning to 


Distinctions are 


the therapist in training. Moreover, the 
volume is needlessly repetitious. A more 
compact book very like this one is so 
much needed in psychotherapy that one 
hopes for a revised edition in 
volume. 


a single 


The great merit of Dr. Symonds’ book 
is the sympathetic understanding he 
brings to therapist and patient. His gen- 
eral position is ‘middle-of-the-road.” but 
it is not wishy-washy. Once the general 
complaint as to meager dynamics has 


been made, this reviewer has no hesi- 
tation in describing the volume as re- 
plete with therapeutic common sense 
one might even say with wisdom. Many 

pages describe vividly the kinds 
of defense reaction patients may show 
and how they may be countered by the 
“wise therapist.” Probably any experi- 
enced therapist will recognize situations 
in which he has needlessly pandered to 
or affronted the patient’s defenses. He 
may reconsider such questions as when 
silence is golden and when it may be 
construed 
The himself offered a 
wonderful bag of tricks which will stand 


him in good stead regardless of h 


as indifference or hostility. 


beginner finds 


i ayv- 
namic orientation because the whole bag 
is filled with good will. Dr. Symonds 
recognizes the necessity for active meas 
unwelcome 


back- 


ground of sturdy positive transference 


oe first part of the book deals with 


procedures which may be called psy- 


ures—such as silence or 


interpretation—but only with a 


choanalytically oriented, although short 
of psychoanalysis proper. An important 
comment concerns the fact that Dr. Sy- 
monds does not in Volume III distin- 
guish clearly enough between procedures 
appropriate for long-term analysis and 
for psychotherapy. Surely this difference 
should be spelled out very carefully in 
a book on procedures 
profit 


Some patients 
more from psychotherapy than 
from psychoanalysis because they are 
too sick or else not sick enough for in- 
tensive analysis. In practice the decision 
is often made more on the basis of the 


patient’s ability to pay than on the na- 
ture of his need, with some attention to 
the needs of doctors in training, and to 
the facilities of public or private hos- 
pitals The 
special needs of psychopaths and delin- 
quents are mentioned only 
by Dr 

needs of 


This practice is not ideal 


in passing 


Symonds. Indeed the 


special 


any diagnostic entities ap- 


pear very briefly on pages 503f. Fur- 
ther elaboration of the constellation of 
trends intended by psychiatric nosology 
in relation to treatment would help the 
voung therapist toward a more sus- 
taimed picture of his role with different 
types of patients. The wise therapist 
needs to construct an over-all picture 
of his strategy with a given patient. as 
well as to receive good tips on con- 
trolling the transference, how and when 
to offer interpretation, etc 

The early pages of this book offer a 
useful labeling for major therapeutic 
procedures, with subdivisions: 


intervention, clarification, and confron- 


sensible 


tation. However, the labeling is not con- 
tinued. The next hundred pages deal es- 
sentially with interpretation in relation 
to the transference and seem to this re- 
viewer very good the ab- 
sence of sustained dynamics mentioned 
above 


apart from 


There are minor criticisms for 


some special points. For instance. the 


distinction between resistance and de- 


fense is perhaps more a matter of layers 


of defense than a simple dichotomy 


Resistance may be based in rather su- 
perficial foibles of our self-image, or it 
may be rooted in our deepest character 
It is always a reaction to the therapist 
The wise psychotherapist (usually seeing 
the patient but rarely) must try to de- 
termine the quality of the resistance the 
patient shows within a given hour. Pa- 
tients are not 


consistent from one ses- 


sion to the next in their reactions to 
the therapist and his interpretations. A 
whole session or more must sometimes 
be ‘wasted’ on quite superficial resist- 
provided the 


ances, therapist hews to 


the line of preparing the vivid ‘abreac- 


We are 


tion and insight’ which will set the 
tient on the path towards cure. 


D.. SYMONDS says he writes the last 
third of the book reluctantly 
the usual active 


It covers 
techniques of psycho- 
therapy: suggestion, commands and per- 
suasion, advice. For a reluctant author 
he has done a good job of presenta- 
tion and critique except for his chapter 
on suggestion. After an excellent discus- 
sion of the relationship between positive 
transference and suggestion, he goes into 
a reporting period on psychological in- 
vestigations of the phenomenon, and re- 
turns to therapy with no clear descrip- 


what 


gestion as an active therapeutic device 


tion of is really meant by sug- 
This long chapter is at least a waste 
trans- 
ference in suggestion somehow just pe- 


ters out 


The good analysis of the role of 


Dr. Symonds’ report on procedures 
depends on his own experience plus wide 
documentation. It is not always clear 
when he speaks for himself and when 
This 


bias in a 


he is quoting reviewer doubtless 
that 
many important therapeutic approaches 


are not mentioned by 


shows her own regret 
name, although 
the analysts must have influenced ou 
thinking. The index 
ence each to Anna Adler, Jung 
and Rank. Freud himself is frequently 
quoted, but, apart from Fenichel, Freud- 
ians are mainly represented by the Eng- 
lish Jones. by Grover and Strachey, and 
by Melitta Schmideberg, who is a Freud- 
ian but 


shows one refer- 


Freud 


not typical. Horney and Sul- 
livan are sparsely quoted. Learning the- 
ory and nondirective approaches have a 


hearing. Their contribution is not 


well 
integrated with the essentially Freudian 
approach of the author 

In brief summary, the reviewer says 
again that Volume III needs its prede- 
cessors to support a dynamic approach 
Essentially wise in its recommendations 
for therapeutic procedures, it fails, nev- 
ertheless, to offer a sufficiently sustained 
theoretical framework to justify its title 


most likely to get angry and excited in our opposition to some idea when we 


ourselves are not quite certain of our own position, and are inwardly tempted to take the 


other side. 


‘ 


Tuomas Mann 
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The Status Motive 


Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. Berkeley: University of California 


Press, 1959. Pp. xxii + 309. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Lauren G. WIsPE 


Dr. Wispé is the social psychologist of 
the Professional Services Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland. Up to this fall he 
was Associate Professor of Psychology 
at Ohio State University, and before 
that he PhD in Social 
Psychology Harvard University. 
He is a consultant on personalities and 
their interactions in industrial and edu- 
cational institutions, and for many years 


was having a 


from 


he has been carrying on a study of the 
social and psychological factors which 
advance the productivity of social and 
behavioral scientists 


T 
I about this book and almost impos-, 
' sible not to be ambivalent. The volume 
is a veritable storehouse of empirical 


would be easy to be very- critical 


facts about social mobility and of care- 
fully considered interpretations by theo- 
rists who range from Veblen to Talcott 
Parsons. The authors, professors of soci- 
ology at the University of California at 
Berkeley. have already collaborated on 
a related readings. Class, 
Status and Power (1953). and they are 
thoroughly familiar with the problems 
of social mobility. the comprehension of 
which they feel is basic to an under- 


volume of 


standing not only of modern industrial 
society, but also—unless I misread be- 
tween the lines—of many of the anxie- 
man. Neverthe- 
less, the final result is somewhat less an 


ties besetting modern 


integrated treatment of social mobility 
than a collection of often illuminating 
and always interesting ideas about it. 
Although social mobility is now an 
accepted fact of life, Sombart demon- 
strated that 
nally 


the bourgeois were origi- 
with improving 
their social position, but with maintain- 


concerned not 


ing it. Mobility arises as a more impor- 
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tant factor in industrial societies. These 
authors define social mobility -as the 
process whereby individuals move from 
one stratum of society to another. and 
posit two reasons for it. (1) By virtue 
of certain super-social forces. like in- 
dustrialization, societies change, and the 
demands made upon the occupants of 
the various occupational and social roles 
change. Throughout the 
members find themselves constrained to 
meet new obligations. Those who defect. 


either through unwillingness or inability 
? 


social system 


open the way for new incumbents. (2) 
No ruling class has succeeded in mo- 
nopolizing intelligence and motivation, 
nor in dealing with the dilemma that in 
order to sustain the status quo the more 
intelligent and talented children of the 
lower classes and middle classes must be 
educated to perform certain functions 
that will not. do; 
and that, by virtue of their intelligence. 


the elite cannot, or 


motivation, and training. these persons 
stand ready and eager to assume the 
defected responsibilities. or even to cre- 
ate opportunities for themselves when- 
ever such fail to materialize in numbers 
roughly equivalent to the supply. 


Re ice World War II at least fifteen 
different national! and local surveys from 
England, 


France. Sweden 
Switzerland, Japan, and America, among 
others. have gathered information about 
social mobility. The fact that many of 
these findings are ‘secondary data,’ in 


Germany. 


no way impairs their usefulness. In or- 
der-to make comparisons possible, the 
data were reduced to three categories. 
“manual,” “nonmanual,” and “farm oc- 
cupations.’’ When the manual-nonmanual 
fathers and sons are 
compared in this way, 23-31% of the 


occupations of 


populations of these countries appear 
to be upwardly or downwardly mobile. 
rhese findings preponderate against the 
existence of closed societies. “Although 
the paths of mobility and the extent to 
which the mobile may enter or leave 
different 


strata are not the same in all 


societies. the number of persons in each 
who are able to rise above the position 
of their parents is large enough to re- 
tute the that barriers 
are insurmountable.’ Furthermore, the 
United States is not conspicuous as the 
stronghold of social opportunity. All of 
the countries for which data are avail- 
able show about equal rates of “total 
vertical mobility.” 


statement ‘class 


As used in this volume. however, the 
term social mobility refers to two cor- 
related, but not identical. kinds of so- 
cial movement. One kind of social mo- 
bility is upward and downward in the 
occupational hierarchy, and although a 
good deal of this kind of mobility is re- 
ported, it may be salutary to point out 
that it usually occurs across the manual- 
nonmanual line, that data from 
an intensive survey of the labor force 
around Oakland. show that 
the change is often impermanent. On 
the other hand. 
means movement 
This kind of more 
slowly than occupational mobility and 
is much less frequent 
Scotland, intermarriage be- 
tween the two upper and the two lower 
strata 


and 
California, 


social mobility also 


across class lines. 


mobility occurs 
For example, in 
Aberdeen. 


one indication of class mobility 
amounted to than 2% of the 
On the other hand, the simi- 
larity between the European and Ameri- 


less 


marriages 


can rates of occupational mobility is 
found again in the comparisons of in- 
terclass marriages. An analysis of Phila- 
delphia women applying for marriage 
licenses between 1913-1916 showed that 
23% who were employed in manual 
who 
in nonmanual, and presumably higher 


status. occupations, while a comparable 


occupations married men were 


analysis for the women of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, showed the figure to be 21%. 

It is impossible here to speak of the 
‘causes’ and ‘effects’ of social mobility, 
everywhere confounding is ap- 
parent, and the authors correctly ad- 
vocate more sophisticated research de- 
signs. Nevertheless. one can heuristically 


since 


THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


Recent and Gorthcoming 


Toward Understanding Human Personalities 


By Robert Leeper and Peter Madison. While 
it does not neglect the contributions of psycho- 
therapists and anthropologists, this book is based 
primarily on the findings of experimental psy- 
chologists, dealing with problems of learning, 
concept-formation, perception, and motivation. 
The emphasis is on the psychology of the nor- 
mal person rather than abnormal psychology. 
Following five chapters of concrete material, 


the main psychological aspects and problems of 
personality are dealt with in more generalized 
terms concerning motivation, strategies of liv- 
ing and learning. A number of detailed case 
histories illustrate the text, which is intended 
lor college courses in personality, mental hy- 
giene, and psychology of adjustment. To be 
published this Fall. 


Private Practice in Clinical Psychology 


By Theodore N. Blau. he varied aspects of 
private practice in clinical psychology are dis- 
cussed and analyzed in this text, which is the 
first in its field to deal specifically with the usual 
and unusual situations and problems faced by 
the psychologist in practice. It provides a de- 
tailed discussion of the interest in private prac- 
tice to date and a careful review of the neces- 


Educational Psychology 


By George Thompson, Evi 
Di Vesta. 
how the principles of psychology are applied to 


Gardner, Francis 
In this provocative new text is shown 


modern educational problems. While the basic 
facts of psychological research are adequately 
covered, the emphasis is on group therapy, dy- 
namics, and personality adjustment of the child 
in school. “The book discusses both modern and 
traditional principles of learning and correlates 


Cumulative Record 


By B. F. Skinner. Yhis interesting and stimu- 
lating collection ol papers reveals the thinking 
in the field of psychology of an internationally 
known scholar. In this book, Dr. B. F. Skinne: 
has collected thirty of his articles which repre 
sent a cumulative record of his work in psychol 
ogy over a period of twenty-eight years. The 
selections have been taken from his contribu 


sary background and experience. Lhe types ol 
people who are likely to apply for help are dis- 
cussed. Methodology, such as the taking of case 
histories, is fully treated. Discussions of psycho 
therapy and of the responsibilities of the psy- 
chologist are included. To be published this 


Fall. 


them with numerous applications to classroom 
usage. Systematic observations and measure- 
ment techniques are presented as valuable tools 
lor evaluating the achievements, interests, ad- 
justment, and psychological growth potential ol 
the pupils. Some 50 charts, numerous cartoons, 
line sketches, and halftones illuminate and en- 
liven the text. 535 pages, 86.00; Student's Work- 
book, 138 pages, $7.90. 


tions to magazines, technical journals, and books. 
The thirty papers range over such subjects as 
human freedom, the experimental analysis ol 
behavior, literary criticisms, prolessional issues 
in experimental psychology, and teaching ma- 
chines. Introductory comments on each article, 
photographs, graphs, and drawings enrich the 
text. 430 pages, $6.50. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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categorize certain ‘sociological’ and ‘psy- 
chological’ factors associated with social 


mobility. Sociological factors subsume 
urbanization, migration, differential fer- 
tility, minority group membership, and 
educational availability. Psychological 
factors include intelligence, achievement 
motivation, the capacity to operate with- 
out strong primary-group ties, gratifica- 
tion and attain- 
ment. All of these, and more, are fac- 
tually discussed, although the 
might wish for a more organized pres- 
entation. The authors also concern them- 
selves with several studies of the chang- 


ing social origins of American business- 


deferral, educational 


reader 


men and contribute one project of their 
own. For this least, the 
trends shown by these studies are in- 


reviewer, at 


conclusive; and the reporting of method 
seems incomplete. 


Within the scope of a short, non- 
technical review, only two problems 
may be engaged: certainly not an- 


swered. In accounting for the persist- 
ence of “ideological equalitarianism” in 
America in the face of facts so obvi- 
ously contrary 
that in 


equal, but 


Alistaire Cooke quipped 


America everyone is created 


some were created more 


equal than others—the authors fail to 
appreciate properly the extent of nor- 
mative conflicts. In the 
“ideological 


first 
equalitarianism” is as- 


place, 


sumed, not proved. In the second place, 
the facts marshalled by the 
themselves show 


authors 
that, although Euro- 
peans deal in peerages, they find status 
differences no barrier to 
riage and occupational mobility than do 


Americans. The explanation usually of- 


greater mar- 


fered for this phenomena is that in cul- 
tures where the idea of an aristocracy 
and the existence of social classes is ex- 
plicitly recognized by sociopolitical au- 
thority and supported by historical tra- 
dition, the individual’s position is so 
clear that upon certain occasions he may 
ignore status distinctions. This explana- 
tion implies that Americans, being so- 
cially less secure than Europeans, are 
wont to draw ‘invidious comparisons,’ 
and observers from Veblen onward have 
called attention to this fact. Although 
Americans prize egalitarianism, they are 
not oblivious to status symbols. The au- 
thors point out that 32 out of every 100 


Americans own automobiles (the com- 
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parable figure for England and France 
is 8:100) but they fail to reveal that 
about 21 of these 32 drive Fords-Chev- 
rolets-Plymouths, and that less than 1 
drives a Lincoln! Now, although in the 
minds of American college professors a 
Ford is as good an automobile as a 
Lincoln, since status symbols are en- 
their 


dowed by and 


creators servants 
alike with certain irrational properties, 
a Lincoln is not so much an instrument 
for transportation as a vehicle for so- 
cial mobility! To those knowledgeable 
about the ‘status game’ it is an un- 
equivocal status symbol. The explana- 
tion that Americans are so notoriously 
materialistic that they regard status dis- 
similarities as merely the incongruous 
distribution of the spoils of the system 
has, indeed, considerable merit. but this 
should not be 


cloud the 


opinion permitted to 


issue. Every culture defines 
its status symbols in its own way. and 
differences in cultural definitions do not 
negate the facts of differences in status. 

The other point reflects more upon 
the underdevelopment of social psycho- 
logical theory than upon the authors’ 
basically commendable attempt to re- 
late sociological and psychological find 
ings. Although there have been several 
attempts to write a common language 
still la- 
bor in respect of them under the curse 


for the behavioral sciences, we 


of Babel! The present authors deal ex- 
pertly with the sociological aspects of 
social mobility, but they are forever 
plagued for opening Pandora's box oi 
This is the 
part of the book. 
Intelligence and personality doubtlessly 


psychological explanations 
least informative 
are important factors in social mobility 
but they can be viewed more parsimo- 
niously within the frame- 
work’ as consequences rather than causes 
of mobility. 


‘sociological 


This review should not close without 
establishing the fact that whatever the 


price of social mobility may be. it 


springs from something essentially ad- 
mirable and sound—our impatience to 
better our lot and the lots of our fel- 
lows. Unintentional 


although it may 


have been, this book reflects the strug- 
gle of thousands of men and women to 
free themselves and their children from 
the forces of inurement, authority. and 
prejudice. 


Collegiate Clinic 


Bryant M. Wedge (Ed.) 


Psychosocial Problems of College 
Men. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1959. Pp. x + 291. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN SUMMERSKILL 


who is a clinical psychologist and Vice 
President for Student Affairs at Cor- 
nell University, where previously, as an 
associate professor of clinical psychol- 
ogy, he was for seven years a staff mem- 
ber of the Student Medical Clinic. Hi 
has published articles on student poy- 
chosomat.c problems and is now, under 
the Ford Foundation’s aegis, complet 
ing a study of the ‘drop-outs’ among 
students 


colle ge 


Whose tastes 
smorgasbord will likely 
book 
man will likely come away hungry. 
Dr. Wedge has included in the book 
fourteen separate contributions by his 
Mental 
in the Department of Univer- 
sity Health at Yale University. This is 
a lively, highly competent clinical team 


run to 
find this 
Ihe meat-and-potatoes 


fine fare 


staff in the Division of Student 


Hygiene 


and they can speak with authority on 
the psychosocial problems of Yale stu- 
dents studied outside their 


inside and 


clinic. 

The reports of their original investi- 
gations, brought this vol- 
ume, are studded with provocative data 


astute 


together in 


and clini- 
cally derived constructs and hypothe- 
The clinical 
procedures with college students or in 


clinical observation, 


ses. reader interested in 
adolescent personality development and 
its relation to higher education can dip 
into this book at many points and soon 
find something to his taste. 

The volume does not systematically 
analyze the gamut of psychosocial prob- 
lems which clinicians encounter in col- 
students 
by the 


lege The problems discussed 


eleven contributors were ap- 
parently not selected according to any 
theoretical or scheme 
Thus, a study on Leaving College be- 


cause of Emotional Problems is 


organizational 


fol- 
lowed by material on personality differ- 


i+ 
| 
me 
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ences associated with competitive abil- 
ity in athletics, which is in turn followed 
by a study entitled Who Uses a College 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. The data are 
derived irregularly from carefully con- 
trolled research, from thé analysis ot 
case histories, from clinical observation, 
or from clinical speculation. The psy- 
chologist with immediate interests in 
the development of systematic theory 
based on research will 
not be sated by the contents of this 
book and he will suffer from indigestion 
at several points. 

The limitations of the 
book are better understood in the con- 
text of the authors’ professional field 
and its history. Bryant Wedge is a prac- 
ticing, analytically trained psychiatrist 
a scholar with a special sensitivity for 


solid, scientific 


values and 


sociological forces at work in university 
environments. He heads a clinical team 
which includes research and clinical psy- 
chologists, a sociologist. a psychiatric 
social worker, and full-time and _ part- 
time psychiatrists. Although psychiatrists 
or psychologists have been associated 
with certain college health services for 
at least 35 vears, the firm establishment 
of college mental health clinics is essen- 
tially a development after World War 
II. Working with relatively homogene- 
ous patient populations in academic set- 
tings, these health service clinicians have 
developed some professional identity of 
their own and a specific literature is 
emerging. Among significant contribu- 
Mental Health in’ College 
(1942) by Dr. Wedge’s predecessor at 
Yale, Clements Fry, Mental Health in 
College and University (1958) by Dana 
Farnsworth at Harvard (CP, Sept 
3. 268f.) 
cal and research reports in various jour- 
nals, especially in Student Medicine 
Psychosocial Problems of College Men 
differs from previous, related texts in at 


tions are 


1958 


and a number of recent clini- 


least two respects. It is the product of 
a clinical staff and their individual pro- 
fessional interests push into such di- 
verse areas as satisfaction with college, 
group psychotherapy, academic achieve- 
ment, fear of homosexuality, and idio- 
syncratic adaptation. When a group of 
clinicians working with students flex 
their muscles on research, a rich poten- 
tial in data and scientific opportunity is 
revealed. This book is also distinguished 


by diversity in method. The psychiatrist 
R. L. Arnstein gives a clinical descrip- 
tion of the treatment of 
derline™ 


several “bor- 
patients in the college setting 
The so- 


reports on 


in terms of ego strengthening 
ciologist J. S. Davie corre- 
lates of satisfaction with college based 
on statistical analyses of questionnaire 
data from four 


independent random 


samples. The psychologist Ernst Pre- 
linger presents an intensive analysis of 
a single case of “identity diffusion” uti- 
lizing data from case history, interview, 
and thorough-going Rorschach evalua- 
tion. 


gm eclectic nature of the book pre- 
cludes critical discussion of central find- 
ings or conclusions but its main direc- 
tions can be mentioned. Therapists using 
individual and group techniques present 
clinical and other evidence of change in 
college students. Positive change in atti- 
tudes related to with col- 
lege are demonstrated as Yale students 
progress the freshman to the 
senior year. As a whole, the book backs 
the notion that 


growing. 


satisfaction 
from 


college students are 


striving, changing creatures, 
influenced by their university environ- 
ment in important ways. Wedge notes: 
“Some degree of adaptive change may 
be assumed to occur during any stu- 
dent’s college experience.’ The effect is 
to question those investigations which 
led Philip Jacob to conclude that the 
college experience has minimal impact 
on attitudes and values 

At the same time, the work of Wedge 
and his colleagues challenges the experi- 
mentalists to come to grips with this 
material—affect and the 
personal}ty and attitude 


variables of 
with methods 
that are sound in respect to objective 


To be sure, therapy, at least since the days 


the medical profession, but why should a 


criteria, reliable measurement, and re- 


producibility. Perhaps the current Vas- 
sar studies will make the needed prog- 
ress in this direction 

The clinical bias reflected throughout 
the book is psychoanalytic but, as in 
most mental health the 
leges, analysis as such is seldom em- 
ployed 


clinics in col- 


Frequently this limitation is 
due to cost and lack of time, vet Wedze 
is convinced that psychoanalysis is not 
appropriate treatment for the develop- 
mental problems which are common in 
college practice. Nor does he favor the 
strictly ego-supportive therapies which 
are often emploved in student counsel- 
ing centers and, in fact, are described 
and seemingly upheld by certain of his 
co-workers at Yale. Rather, he empha- 
the importance of the student- 
therapist relationship and so-called in- 
tuitive the part of the 
therapist, including surprise. He argues, 
from the evidence of the case histories, 
that these methods enable patients to 


sizes 


responses on 


overcome developmental impasses and 
to explore new modes of expression, to 
grow in self-confidence, and to obtain 
satisfaction in activities. These observa- 
tions will ring true to many clinicians 
experienced in day-to-day 
work with college students. 


therapeutic 


This book will almost certainly be 
necessary and valuable reading for those 
entering or active in mental health work 
in the colleges. It 


ideas 


will be a source of 


and information for 


holo- 
gists interested in adolescent develop- 
ment or psychotherapeutic processes in 
other the 
work dealing with the impact of higher 


education on the individual psyche are 


settings. Those portions of 


commendable as further pioneer effort 
in difficult territory 


of pure has been the prerogative of 
nonmedical problem, such a 


magic, 


emotional re- 


education in work and family life, remain in the domain pre-empted by the medical pro 


fession? Why should we not train a new 


professional specialist ? 1 large part of the 


subject matter and experience in traditional medical training is superfluous and expensive 


for someone limited to psychotherapy notably in nonmedical problem 


demand basi 


Therapies which 


medical knowledge should remain the prerogative of the medical profes- 


sion, but outside of this medical orbit, psychiatrists and medical analysts have little right 


to block attempts to train an adequate number of therapists to do the 


needs. 


At GUST 


job our society 


and Freperick C. Repiicn 
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Six Authors in Search of an 
Elephant 


Jon Eisenson (Ed.) 


Stuttering: A Symposium. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xxiv 


+ 402. $6.00. 


Reviewed by GrEorcE J. WISCHNER 


Dr. Wischner is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Pittsburgh and 
chairman of the Committee on Clinical 
Training in psychology. Twenty years 
ago he came under the influence of 
Kenneth Spence at the University of 
Towa and learned how to study learning 
in Mus norvegicis albinus, and then un- 
der the influence of Wendell Johnson 
with whom he conceived the idea that 
an understanding of stuttering might be 
had in terms of reinforcement theory 
He did his thesis with Spence and John- 
son and has never wholly gotten away 
from this kind of problem. Just now 
he works on learning and motivation in 
relation to language and disorders of 
speech. 


eg fifteen years ago, in his review 
of Hahn's Stuttering: Significant 
Theories and Therapies, Van Riper re- 
ferred to the parable of the six blind 
men and the elephant. He wrote of the 
twenty-five contributors: 


These authorities are earnest and sincere 
and they have all blindly touched the ele 
phant. ... The attitudes of the authori- 
ties are frequently more ‘interesting than 
their statements. Some are diagnostic; some 
evangelical; some mystic; but there are no 
humble authorities. 


In his introduction to the present vol- 
ume, Wendell Johnson also uses the ele- 
phant parable, perhaps more accurately, 
since the contributors number exactly 
six. Johnson analyzes the fable to dem- 
onstrate that the assumption of blind- 
ness is misleading, that even had «the 
elephant’s investigators been able to see, 
their experiences would have differed as 
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a result of the effect of language habits 
on what we perceive. Thus Johnson finds 
opportunity to say his say about se- 
mantics and stuttering. 

This reviewer would agree that per- 
haps the contributors to the present 
volume may not be blind, but he would 
raise further the possibility that their 
differences may be the result of an un- 
willingness to see or, in some instances, 
even to touch the ‘elephant.’ 

Several recent volumes have treated 
stuttering extensively, e.g., Hahn's sec- 
ond edition, Travis’ Handbook of Speech 
Pathology. Some of the present con- 
tributors appear in these Pro- 
fessor Eisenson, who serves both as edi- 


works. 


tor and contributor, is cognizant of the 
possibility of duplication but wanted to 
“provide opportunity for a few newer 
voices as well as some ‘older’ voices to 
explain their points of view in breadth.” 

‘Older’ voices include I. Peter Glau- 
ber, psychoanalyst, and Robert West 
and Charles Van Riper, Professors of 
Speech and Directors of Speech Centers 
at Brooklyn College and Western Michi- 
gan University. respectively. The editor, 
with similar titles, hails from Queens 
College. It is noteworthy that most of 
these were 
trained as psychologists in a time when, 


‘older’ speech professors 
as at Iowa, speech pathology was offered 
in departments of psychology. The new 
voices are Oliver Bloodstein, West's col- 
league at Brooklyn College, and Joseph 
Sheehan, psychologist at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

This book is a good sample and a 
most readable account of extant concep- 
tions of stuttering. readers 


For some 


much will be familiar. Even the newer 


voice of Sheehan has already spoken 
frequently elsewhere of his approach- 
avoidance conflict theory of stuttering. 
Yet there is no serious duplication of 


the material in Travis’ Handbook or 
Hahn's revision. For the student this 
book should be a useful addition to 


other sources, since the contributors, al- 
though they emphasize their theories of 
stuttering, also consider broader issues. 


. is stuttering? What is its eti- 


ology? What suggestions do you have 
for treatment in the light of your con- 
cept of stuttering’ These are the ques- 
tions put to the contributors. And so 
we have Bloodstein’s modification of the 
diagnosogenic position (he was trained 
at Iowa which hesitates to touch 
see the stuttering elephant). Glauber’s 
psychoanalytic interpretation, Sheehan's 
conflict conception, and West's physio- 
genic speculations that stuttering is a 
relative of epilepsy. Eisenson reiterates 


or 


his perseverative theory originally based 
on some experiments in the 1930s and 
bolstered, somewhat weakly. by more 
recent studies. 

Van Riper chooses to be different. His 
thqughts on etiology have not changed, 
he says, and in 115 pages, twice the 
space needed by the others, he chroni- 
cles twenty years of one man’s experi- 
ence with ‘experiments’ in stuttering 
therapy. 

Though the contributors to Hahn's 
first edition were not humble, it appears 
that the present bit 
Sheehan does not deny the validity of 
other approaches; Bloodstein appears to 
modify the diagnosogenic approach at 


ones are a so. 


least slightly on the basis of observa- 
tions that tonic stuttering may appear 
full-blown; Van Riper tries hard to be 
objective and is frequently discouraged 
about his therapy adventures. Yet the 
biases shine through and it would be 
difficult for a contributor materially to 
influence any of the others. 

This is not to say, however. that there 
is always wide divergence. A constitu- 
tional or physiogenic factor in stutter- 
ing, stressed by West, is acceptable to 
Van Riper, Eisenson, and even Glauber. 
Agreement is particularly noteworthy in 
the discussion of therapies. Though ra- 
tionales differ, procedures recommended 
by various writers tend to be similar. 
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An important emphasis by practically all 
contributors is the need for psychother- 
apy. alone or in addition to speech ther- 
apy. Yet what is called psychotherapy 
may surprise some psychologists. If the 
emphasis on psychotherapy repre- 
sentative of a view held generally by 
speech pathologists, then those responsi- 
ble for training speech therapists should 
take serious pause and re-evaluate cur- 
ricula and training standards. 


Film Reviews 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Give Them a Chance 


J. P. Driscoll and M. A. Neuber, 
Pennsylvania State University 


The 
16-mm mo- 
tion picture film, black and white, sound, 
12 min., 1957. Available through Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, Audio-Visual Aics 
Library, The Pennsylvania State Univer 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. $60.00, 
Rental $2.75 


Reviewed by WENDELL CAREY 
Park College 


This film appeals for the understand- 
ing of the problems faced by the “Ex- 
ceptional Child” (in this case, the slow 
learner); it also shows that with spe- 
cial training and education these chil- 
dren can learn to take a more active 
part in society. 

The film presents a classroom situa- 
tion with children whose chronological 
ages range from seven years to thirteen 
years, but 


whose mental 


from three to five 


ages range 
years. Emphasis in 
the class is placed on individual de- 
velopment; many of the learning ex- 
periences that are provided incorporate, 
however, group activities that provide 
opportunities for the individual to be- 
comé aware of other people, perhaps 
for the first time in his life, and to 
learn some of the social skills that will 


Some readers may question the hasis 
in data for certain formulations of the- 
ory and therapy. Some will search with 
frustration for even a limited integrating 
theoretical schema (in a technical scien- 
tific sense) for certain portions of the 
mass of available experimental data. 
Nevertheless this volume fulfills its ob- 
jective, for it tells how active workers 
approach, deny, think about, and treat 
the stuttering elephant. 


ApDOoLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


enable him to participate in commu- 
nity affairs in a more productive though 
still limited manner. 

Throughout Give Them a Chance, the 
children are actively engaged in many 
and varying types of activities. They 
participate in intellectual activities 
(learning to read, count, tell time) as 
well as in activities involving manual 
skills 
demonstrated for the most 
individual 


Learning to read or to count is 
part as an 
beginning when 


the student is “ready.” Learning by as- 


undertaking 


sociation is stressed. The quality of the 
products of the 
considered secondary. What is more im- 
that the children 
opportunity to work, to produce, to de- 


manual activities is 


portant is have an 
velop motor control, and to develop the 
attitude and confidence that they can 
make a contribution 

The role of the teacher in this class- 
room situation is that of a guide and 
helper rather than of a person who as- 
signs tasks and supervises the activity 
until the task is completed. She is there 
to help initiate projects or help when a 
student that is too 
difficult for him, but generally she en- 


meets an obstacle 
courages the students to accept the re- 
sponsibility 
work. 


for completing their own 


+ The film would be valuable for par- 
who have children 
learners,.or for a lay audience which is 
interested in what 


ents who are slow 


seeing facilities are 


provided for the ‘exceptional children’ 
in their community. Also, the film could 
be used effectively in courses in method 
for prospective teachers. Though these 
prospective teachers may not intend to 
teach the ‘exceptional children,’ there 
are many _ techniques principles 
that could well be ap- 
plied to the slower students of a ‘nor- 
mal’ classroom. 


and 
demonstrated 


COMMU NICATION 


The Engineering of Agreement 


Nicholas Rose, technical advisor 
by Roundtable 
tion 


Produced 
Productions. 16-mm mo 
black and white, or 
color, sound, approximately 25 min., 1959 
Available through Roundtable Productions, 
139 So. Beverly Drive, Rm. 333, Beverly 
Hills, California. $140.00, color $240.00 


picture film, 


Analyzes the problem of effective 


communication in interaction, 


Characteristic aspects of the sales in- 


human 


terview with emphasis on motivational 
factors; the use of open questions. of 
reflection (repetition and rephrasing of 
the other’s position), and of directive 
questions. 

The film is an interesting demonstra- 
tion of a interview 
which throws light on the nature and 
component tactors of the communica- 
tion process. It should be useful in the 
training of supervisors, administrators. 
and salesmen. 


nondirective sales 


As a supplementary training device 
the film is provided with a four-minute 
trailer, “What would you say?’ that 
The trailer 
allows for audience participation and 


follows the main picture 


brings out various problems raised in 
the main film. The film as a_ whole 
should be useful both as a teaching aid 
in classes in industrial psychology and 
as a training device in salesmanship. A 
discussion leader's manual is provided 
with the film. 


TV Program 


CRIMINOLOGY 


A series of 20 TV programs. under 
the title The Criminal Man, discusses 
and illustrates criminological problems 
Short 
follow. 


descriptions of these programs 
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New and recent books in psychology . 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Readings, Supplementary Text, and Study Questions 
M. RAY LOREE, Louisiana State University 


This highly praised book contains 31 
readings selected with the aim of help- 
ing students develop skill in applying 
the findings of psychology to educa- 
tional problems. Pach chapter contains 


The PSYCHOLOGY of 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


KARL C. GARRISON, University of Georgia, and 
DEWEY G. FORCE, Jr., University of Minnesota 


Third Edition. Well-known textbook 
discusses the nature and identification 
of exceptional children; their emotional, 
social, and educational adjustment. 
Summarizes recent developments and 


ADOLESCENT 


A Study of the Influence of Child-Training Practices 
and Family Interrelationships 
ALBERT BANDURA, Stanford University, and 
RICHARDH. WALTERS, University of Toronto 


Just’ published! Based on interviews 
and projective tests of boys and their 
parents, this revealing study employs a 
carefully matched control group and 
minimizes the influence of constitu- 


The SEARCH for EMOTIONAL SECURITY 


EDWARD M. BENNETT, formerly Tufts University 


Just published! A clear exposition of the 
origins and effects of emotional inse- 
curity in the modern world. Ulustrated 
with one long case history, book ex- 


MOTIVATION: 


Reinterpretation 
DALBIR BINDRA, MeGill University 


\ thorough integration of experimental 
findings of recent research in motiva- 
tion. Describes the nature of motiva- 
tional activities, their development in 
animals, the factors determining their 


GROUP DYNAMICS 


Principles and Applications 
HUBERT BONNER, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Systematic textbook discusses the dy- 
namics of small group behavior, its 
problem areas, and practical applica- 
tions. Describes field experiments; ana- 
lyzes personality dynamics and group 
psychotherapy. A volume in a Series on 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


an introduc tion, questions on the read- 
i and broad discussion questions. 
‘An exeelle nt se lection of readings.” 


research; includes new material on epi- 


sound treatment.” 


AGGRESSION 


tional and sociological factors. 
Series on Psychology 
general editorship of Dr. J. MeV. Hunt, 


amines attitudes toward child-rearing, 


insights to psychologists, psychiatrists. 


A Systematic 


actual occurrence. A volume in a Series 
on Psychology under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. J. MeV. Hunt, University of 


“Realistic, and 


Psychology under the general editorship 


“An excellent book.” 
L. Leap, Florida State University. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


The Criminal Man 


Douglas M. Kelly, University of Cali- 
fornia. 20 programs, 16-mm, black and 
white, 30 min. each. Station KQED, San 
Francisco, producer. Available through 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 
2320 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Michi 


fan. 


The Criminal (Program No. 1) 

This program introduces the series 
and defines the criminal as “a person 
who endangers the life. liberty. or prop- 
erty of another.” 


The Born Criminal (Program No 


Theories such as inherited physical 
characteristics, Lombroso’s criminologi- 
cal views, the theory of atavism. are 
analyzed and rejected. The kinescope 
concludes with the remark that “you 
cannot tell a criminal by looking.” 


The -Anthropomorphic Criminal (Pro- 
gram No. 3) 

Body type and criminality are ana- 
lyzed with reference to Sheldon’s typol- 
ogy. Correlations are small; “the me- 
dian type produces more criminals 
cause there are more of them.” 

The Ethnological Criminal (Program 
No. 4) 

Analyzes the relationships between 

criminality and race. national origin 


and minority groups. The kinescope em- 


phasizes the lack of relationship be- 


tween race and crime 


Left Hands, Red Hair, and Crime (Pro 
gram No. 5) 


Various superstitious beliefs that re- 


late crime to certain physical character- 
istics such as red hair, left-handedness. 
or glandular disfunction are in general 
untrue, though there is a possibility of 
some indirect relationship in terms of 
compensatory responses. 


Weather Maps, Calendars, and Crime 


(Program No. 6) 


Popular beliefs associate certain physi- 


cal events such as weather conditions, 
phases of the moon, fire, light and dark- 
ness, with crime. While these conditions 
might have some indirect relation to 
criminal behavior, the relationship is 
only accidental and generally indirect. 


Culture and Crime (Program No. 7) 


direct relationship exists between 


crime and cultural problems. Cultural 


lepsy. cardiac — condition cerebral 
palsy. 
M. Jordan. University of North Caro- 
lina. 103 iils., tables; 586 pp. 
University of Tlinois. 72 ills.. tables: 
530 pp. $7.50 
sex roles, social life, etc. Offers fresh | 
and laymen. 256 pp. $4.50 
SCIENCE. 50 
of D J. Me\ Hunt. University of 
illiam 
531 
é pp. $6.50 
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conflicts such as those existing in sea- 
ports could be a definite source of 
crime. The Nazi regime is presented as 
an example of 


cultural causation of 


crime. 


The Alcoholic Criminal (Program No. 
5) 


Alcohol is considered to be directly 
related to crime. Its effects can be 
traced through individual lack of self- 
control, false sense of courage, and in 
some cases craving for alcohol. Traffic 
accidents are another example of the re- 
lationship betweeen alcohol and crime 


Tea, Horse, and Crime (Program No. 9) 


Describes and classifies narcotic drugs, 
and shows their effects in a film present- 
ing the case of a drug addict. Distribut- 
ors and peddlers of narcotic drugs that 
enslave the addict are the true crimi- 
nals. The addict that commits a crime 
in order to support his habit is an ex- 
ample of a secondary relationship be- 
tween drug peddling and crime. 


1.Q. and Crime (Program No. 10) 


Criminal behavior has its roots in psy- 
chological disorder. The kinescope pre- 
mental defi- 
ciency, brain damage. and deterioration. 


sents various aspects of 
and discusses possible relationships be- 
tween psychological problems and crimi- 
nality. 

Sick Minds 
11) 


and Crime 


(Program No. 

Mental illness plays an important role 
in criminal behavior. This film describes 
functional psychoses, and makes com- 
parisons between the ‘normal’ criminal 
the psychopath. and the mentally defi- 
cient as to their responses to situational 
demands. 


Brakes and Misbehavior (Program No 
12) 

Criminal behavior is related to lack 

of the control instinctive 

tendencies as related to hate and love 

A developmental psychoanalytical ap- 

proach to the development of-self-con- 


ability to 


trol is also presented. 


Narcissus, Oedipus, and Crime 
gram No. 13) 


( Pro- 


Crime is related to certain stages in 
psychosexual development. It is possible 
to identify psychological processes in 


An important psychological study 


of a change in medical education— 


Teaching Comprehensive 


Medical Care 


by Kenneth R. Hammond, and Fred kern, Jr., M.D., and others. 


Foreword by Ward Darley, M.D. 


N 1953 the University of Colorado initiated an outpatient 

facility, called the General Medical Clinic, for the purpose of 

teaching and demonstrating the principles of comprehensive 
medical care to senior students. The experimental clinic to which 
half the class was assigned (the other half continued in the tradi- 
tional curriculum as a control group) was initiated in a spirit of 
scientific inquiry to be studied and evaluated objectively. 


The Behavior Research Laboratory of the University under- 
took to study the effects of the Clinic in relation to the regular 
senior course of study. This book reports in detail the structure 
of the Clinic, the manner in which it functioned, and a detailed 
analysis of the two teaching programs. Studies of individual 
differences among students are also reported, and related to the 
various objects of the project. 


This is the first and only report of a controlled experiment in 
medical education, and an important contribution to the problem 
of introducing behavioral the 
curriculum. 


science concepts into 


medical 
S10.00 
A COMMONWEALTH FUND BOOK 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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the development of the psychopath and 
sociopath 


The Roots of Criminality (Program No 
14) 
Analyzes psychosexual development 
patterns. Later criminal behavior may 
be related to childhood problems, such 
as lack of affection, parental rivalry, 

sibling rivalry, or over-protection. 


The True Criminal (Program No. 15) 

The psychopathic criminal presents 
the most serious problem in crime pre- 
vention. The program, through the use 
of a film and tape recorder, gives the 
case of the killer Stephen Nush. The 
con man, the bigamist, and the youth- 
ful car thief, are also illustrated. 


Sexuality and Crime (Program No. 16) 


This kinescope analyzes the problem 
of sexual crime. It points out three 
types of offenses: offense motivated by 
sexual desire, profit from sex, and sex 
deviation. The U. S. attitude toward 
such crimes is compared with the Brit- 
ish attitude. 


Crime under Twenty-One (Program No 
17) 

A group of teen-agers participate in 
a discussion of juvenile delinquency as 
related to the contemporary definition 
of the juvenile. Information, statistical 
data, and methods of reporting are im- 
portant in estimating rates of juvenile 
crime. 


Education and Crime (Program No. 18) 


Most crimes are committed by ‘nor- 
mal’ people. The film presents charac- 
teristic case histories, and emphasizes 
the significance of 


motivation and of 


stress situations. 


The Criminal and Punishment (Program 


No. 19) 


Control of crime must begin with the 
criminal, rather than with the crime 
There is a conflict between the aims of 
rehabilitation and of revengeful punish- 
ment. A discussion with five inmates at 
San Quentin prison illustrates the effect 
of imprisonment on the individual. 


The Criminal and How to 


Him (Program No. 20) 


Neutralize 


This concluding program presents a 
comprehensive analysis of the criminal 
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in our society. Again it singles out the 
conflict between rehabilitation and pun- 
ishment as a vital factor, and it con- 


cludes by presenting a _ constructive 
rehabilitation program with 


evaluation and treatment. 


adequate 


Films and Other Materials 
BEHAVIOR 


Are You Popular? 


Alice Sowers, University of Oklahoma, edu- 
cational collaborator. 16-mm motion pic- 
ture film, black and white or color, sound, 
11 min., 1959. Available through Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
$55.00, color $100.00. 


Illinois 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PsyCHOLOGY 


The Human Body: Nervous Sys- 
tem 


Jean Spencer Felton, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 16-mm motion picture 
film, black and white or color, sound, 134 
min., 1959. Available through 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
$75.00, color $137.00 


Coronet 
Illinois 


New Frontiers of the Brain 


C.B.S. Television film. Produced in coop- 
eration with the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 16-mm, black 
and white, sound, 27 min., 1958. Avail- 
able through McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Filrh Department, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. $135.00 


Our Senses: What They Do for Us 


Leslie W. Irwin, Boston University, edu- 
cational collaborator. Produced by Coronet 
Films. 16-mm motion picture film, black 
and white or color, sound, 11 min., 1959. 
Available through Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Illinois. $55.00, 
$100.00. 


color 


Cuitp PsycHoLocy 
Infant Development and Care 


This is a series of twelve films under 
the general title Baby’s Health and 
Care, produced with the cooperation of 
the American Medical Association for 
purposes of training and general infor- 
mation. The intended audience includes 
high school, college, and graduate stu- 
dents, as well as adults. 


The films, black and white, 
sound, 11 min. each, are available through 
Larry Hall, Mid-America Films, Film Cen- 
ter, Lyons, Wisconsin. $55.00 each. (Ten 
titles $50.00 each.) 


16-mm, 


Baby’s Emotional Needs 
Growth and Development 
Holding a Young Baby 
How to Bathe‘a Baby 
Crying Baby 

Visits to the Doctor 
Baby-Sitters 

How Baby Learns to Obey 
Mealt:me Psychology 
Learning to Walk 

Baby Feeding Herself 
Baby Fears 


PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


Who Should Decide? 


Hill, Minnesota 
The University of 


Reuben Center, 


Minnesota, educational 


Family 


collaborator. 16-mm motion picture film, 


black and white or color, sound, 134 


min., 
1959. Available through Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Illinois. $60.00, 
color $110.00. 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
Our Family Works Together 
Wilhelmina Hill, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion, educational collaborator. 16-mm mo- 
tion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 11 1959. Available 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Illinois. $60.00, color $110.00 


min., through 


Chicago 1, 


PREADOLESCENCI 
Growing Up 


Idale Benner Harris, University of Minne- 
sota, educational Produced 
by Coronet Films. 16-mm motion picture 


film, black and white or color, sound, 11 


collaborator. 


min., 1959. Available through Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Illinois 
$55.00, color $100.00. 

IMAGINATION 
Imagination at Work 
Roundtable Productions. 16-mm_ motion 


picture film, black and white, sound, 22 
min., 1959. Available through Roundtable 
Productions, 139 S. Beverly 
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333, Beverly Hills, California. 
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NEW HOLT-—DRYDEN TEXTBOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN PERFORMANCE 


An Introduction to Psychology 


Robert M. Gagné, Princeton sini’ Edwin A. Fleishman, Yale University 


Written by two distinguished psychologists, this beginning text provides a sound experimentally ori- 
ented course in the principles of psychology, and gives the student a logical framework within which 
to understand human behavior. The emphasis is on the application of these principles to human 
performance. 


WORKBOOK 


for Psychology and Human Performance 


William F. Strother, Princeton University; Robert L. Decker, West Virginia University 


APPLICATIONS OF INFORMATION THEORY 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 


Fred Attneave, University of Oregon 


Enables students with little or no knowledge of information theory to apply the techniques of in 
formational statistics to psychological research. ‘The book’s straightforward approach will clarify the 
relationship between the techniques discussed and conventional statistics. Professor Attneave gives a 
comprehensive summary of informational methods useful in psychological research and describes the 


more important methods in enough detail that the reader can use them as research tools. 


RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Revised in One Volume 


Claire Selltiz, New York University; Marie Jahoda, Brunel College of Technology; 
Morton Deutsch, Bell Telephone Laboratories; Stuart W. Cook, New York University 


Retains the primary features of the highly successful Jahoda-Deutsch-Cook text, and has been brought 
up to date by the inclusion of recent studies and new developments in methodology. “The emphasis 
which the earlier edition placed on prejudice has been reduced in order to broaden the scope of the 
revision. 


Due November 1959 


INNER CONFLICT AND DEFENSE 
Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, both of the University of Michigan 


Presents the findings of a research project on the nature of conflict conducted among pre-adolescent 
boys of normal intelligence from Christian families originating in northwestern Europe. Each of the 
characteristics of conflict studied—moral standards, defense mechanisms, and expressive styles—is traced 
to particular child-rearing practices such as type of discipline 
amount of reward, and timing of weaning. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


_ extent to which requests are explained, 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


IN DEFENSE OF THE BAT 


If, as J. C. R. Licklider has stated, D. R 
Griffin’s (Listening in the Dark: The Acoustic 
Orientation of Bats and Men, Yale 


Press, 1958) is “pleasant, charming, educa 


Univ. 


tional, broad in scope, full of diverse observa 
tions, all relevant to a fascinating problem,” 
then Licklider’s review (Nature as Sonar 
Engineer, CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 1-4) is no less so. 
His comment on the multidisciplinary as 
pects of Griffin’s study applies to his review 
as well. It is in no spirit of carping criticism, 
but merely in response to Licklider’s plea 
for a more accurate treatment of the com 
parison of detection between bats and radars, 
that I have undertaken to write this letter 
Fortunately this can be done without undue 
complication by the introduction of several 
additional and important parameters as sug 
gested by Licklider himself but not under 
taken by him. 

Licklider in his review questioned the 
reasonableness of the Figure of Merit pro 
posed by Griffin in the article, Wore About 
Bat ‘Radar’, which appeared in the Scientific 
American (July 1958, 199, 40-44). The Figure 
of Merit proposed by Griffin was 


R 
where P = power in watts 
W = weight in kilograms 
D diameter of the target in meters 
R = range of detection in meters. 


On the basis of the geometry involved in 
echolocation, Licklider proposed that the 
Figure of Merit be amended as follows: 


(The October 1958 issue of the Scientific 


from Gordon 
Larsen giving a criticism of Griffin’s Figure 
of Merit, that is similar to Licklider’s.) 


American contains a_ letter 


Both Larsen and Licklider have amended 
Griffin’s Figure of Merit in a manner that 
indicates an attempi is being made to calcu 
late the performance in terms of an ideal and 
hypothetical maximum-likelihood (MLH) 
observer. When the efficiency of such an 


observer is being tested, it is necessary to 


state the signal-to-noise power ratio required 
to obtain a specified combination of proba 


bility of detection and false-alarm rate 


Therefore it seems appropriate to attempt to 
calculate the S/N ratio required by the bat 
and by a modern radar and to compare these 
to the mathematically ideal performance of a 
hypothetical MLH observer. 

It should be recognized that such a com 
parison is by no means a complete assessment 
of the echolocation system of the bat, but 
rather is merely a comparison of one of many 
factors contributing to the over-all efficacy 
of the bat’s echolocation system. 

In Griffin’s article in the Scientific Ameri 
can, some data are given on the large brown 
bat, /ptesicus, in three modes: cruising, 
beginning of pursuit, and closing in on its 
prey. I shall confine my attention to the 
first mode which it seems is similar to the 
search or surveillance mode of radar. 

The S/N 


system is given by 


S/N = [4e 3 


ratio of an ideal echolocation 


where S/N = the signal-to-noise power ratio 
Boltzmann’s constant 
the noise temperature of the 
antenna and receiver 
the average power 
=a factor concerned with an 
tenna efficiency 
= the antenna area 
the mean target echo area 
= the time taken to scan the 
solid angle 
= the solid angle scanned 
the distance to the target o. 
The 


simple form are that 


assumptions made to obtain this 


the wave propagation is spherical, 

there are no scanning and integration 

losses, 

the receiving system has the properties 

of a matched filter, and 

the receiving and transmitting an 
tennas have approximately the same 
area. 

The significant variables included in the 
formulation of the S/N ratio and rot con 
tained in the Figure of Merit of Licklider 
and Larsen are the antenna area and the 


With 


out these exceedingly important factors, no 


rate of coverage of the search angle. 


assessment of the detector efficiency can be 
made within many orders of magnitude. 
Sufficient data are given in Griffin’s paper 


to approximate all the parameters except 
I’, A, T., and Q. These may, however, be 
deduced, it is hoped, with error of less than 
order of magnitude. 

It is assumed that the area of the receiving 
and transmitting antenna is one square 
centimeter. At the mean wavelength used 
(1.0 cm), this corresponds to a beamwidth 
of approximately 60 degrees, seemingly con 
sistent with the statement made by Griffin 
concerning the wide beam used by most 
bats while hunting. It seems reasonable that 
an angle as large as this should be searched 
by the bat, which has a maximum range of 
only 2 meters, if a reasonable volume of 
space is to be searched for prey 

The data from this volume of space should 
be processed in less time than it takes the 
bat to fly through its maximum detection 
range of 2 meters 

Assuming a cruising speed of 10 km/hr, 
the time taken to fly 2 meters is approxi 
The 


\ more complex level 


mately second time between 
pulses is 0.2 second 
of data processing and certainly very high 
accelerations would be required if a decision 
to close were to take more time than 0.2 
second. Therefore it appears reasonable to 
assume that the data acquired in the 60 
degree angle of scan are precessed in 0.2 
second. (In a private communication of 29 
May 1959, Griffin indicates that the assump 
tions made above appear to be conservative 

Column 2 of the table gives the magnitude 
of the parameters and the value of S/N for 
the large brown bat. Column 3 gives the 
value of similar parameters on an experi 
mental search radar whose detection capa 
bilities have been well established at MIT’s 
Lincoln Laboratory. The range correspond 
ing to a 90 per cent probability of detection 
has been chosen since it is felt that the over-all 
kill probability of 0.5 could not be achieved, 
considering the degrading effect of all other 
factors, unless the detection probability were 
high 

The bat accomplishes detection with a 
S/N ratio equal to that of an ideal observer 
and lower than that of the radar by an order 
(The 


ideal 


of magnitude. signal-to-noise ratio 


MLH 


achieve a 90 per cent probability of detection 


required for an observer to 
with one false detection report in 10° reports 
is 25. The inefticiency of the radar is typical 
and is due to integration losses, scanning 
losses, and target-scintillation losses.) I do 
much of the bat’s 
advantage in view of the many crude as 
sumptions involved. It is, 


not propose to make 
however, an 
improvement of five orders of magnitude on 
Licklider’s Figure of Merit and, hopefully, 
more representative of the detection effi 
ciency. It is a partial answer to Licklider’s 
plea for a more accurate 


treatment and 
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Large Brown Bat Search 


S/N 24 

Antenna and Receiver Noise 
Temperature (7) 

Average Power (P) 

Antenna Efficiency (p 0.5 

Antenna Area (A 

Echo Area (o) 

Time of Search (7 

(Q) 

Range (R 

Wavelength 


2m 


Antenna Gain 2r 
Effective Radiated Peak Power 10 
Peak Power 

Pulse Width 
Pulse-Repetition Frequency 
Weight 


Note 
Note 
Note 
Note *average 


frequency peak 


»btained from Griffin's paper 


power is the product 


power is e 


supports Griffin’s plea that we try to learn 
from nature about signal detection 

Licklider has commented on the packaging 
the bat 


He has properly asserted that a high power 


efficiency of echolocation system 
to-weight ratio should be achieved in a flying 
the 
ratio tor the bat, he used only one-thousandth 
of the 


echolocation system. In determining 
bat’s weight in order to remove the 
non-echolocative parts of the bat from the 
comparison. Nevertheless, the comparison 
the The 


assumption implicit in the comparison is that 


was quite unfavorable to bat 
the power output of energy converters should 
vary linearly with weight over many orders 
of magnitude 
the 


But why should we expect 


weight of energy converters to vary 
linearly with power? Some data on a com 
mon form of energy converter, the electric 


motor, are tabulated below 
20 Ib 
75 
300 
1,000 


10.0 
100.0 


The apparent conclusion for this class of 
energy converter is that the weight is pro 
portional to the square root of the power 
The use of only one thousandth of the 
weight of /plesicus by Licklider is possibly 


too generous. IT would suggest that a closer 


Mode Parameters 


600°K 
X 10°5 watt 


1X m? 
m? 
0.2 sec 


1 steradian 
1X 10°? m 


watt 

1.6 X 10°* watt 
0.01 sec 

5 cycles/sec 


12 grams 


of the peak power time 
jual to the effective radiated peak 


Typical Search 
Radar Parameters 


500 


Note 
Note 


600°K 
4.5 &K 10° watt 


Note 
Note 
Note 
Note 
Note 
Note 


1 steradian 
km 


Note 


Note 
Note 
Note 2.500 |b. without 


antenna system 


nated and discussed with Professor Griffin 


the pulse width times the repetition 
power divided by the antenna gain 


approximation of the attributable 
to the echolocation system is one-hundredth 
the bat’s total weight. Using this 
the the table, the 


ratio of the weight of the bat echolecation 


weight 


part of 


criterion and values in 


system to the weight of the radar system is 


"hat system 
=1xX 10 


"radar 
The corresponding ratio of average power is 


=18x<x 10" 
Pradar 
Phe bat’s echolocation system weight has 


not decreased linearly with the average 
power, but the decrease has been greater by 
a considerable factor (45) than a square-root 
relationship would require. 

Whether the bat’s system is efficiently 
packaged depends on the arbitrary criterion 
we choose to apply. Should we apply the 
desirable but perhaps unattainable criterion 
of linear variation? Or should we apply the 
less desirable criterion of square-root varia 
tion which, at least for the particular form 
of energy converter examined, seems to be 
the achievement 


limit of for a humanly 


contrived device? If it is the latter, then 


indeed the bat shines (sic 


JeROME FREEDMAN 
Lincoln Laboratory 
Wassachusetts Institute of Technology 


COUNTERREVIEW OF NO 


No and Yes by René Spitz was nega 
tively reviewed in June’s CP (4, 168f.) 
I would like to take issue with that re- 
view. I am of the opinion that No and 
Yes is a scholarly book of exceptional 
merit. 


YES 


Spitz traces the development of com 
munication from the preformed reflex 
through expanded motor skills, perception, 
and reality testing, to the ego and the ca- 
pacity for abstraction. The development 
described is both coherent and consistent 
as well as stimulating and original 

CP's does not agree. It 
duces into the book, labels the 
mixture with its new ingredient “dualism,” 
and 


review 
“mind” 
concludes “confusion.” Spitz is not 
confused, nor will his readers be. I think 
the review has conjured up a mind-body 
monster and has forced it, a 

dragon, into an unnatural habitat 


reluctant 


Spitz, a physician, applies embryological 
theory and fact to the study of infant be- 
havior. In so doing he is in the forefront 
of a movement within embryology itself 
The embryologists with whom I have dis 
cussed this book take no issue with Spitz’s 
transplants of their maxims. Spitz has 
with Konrad 
culmination of their 
joint work is Spitz’s integration of ethol- 
ogy with infant-behavior studies. With that 
background in the 


cm- 


collaborated for some time 


Lorenz. The happy 


mind, | 
that 
and Yes 


cannot accept 


review's comment 


ethology and 


bryology in No 


are “undigested 


foreign matter.” 
Spitz 
cept of 


the 
prototype. In 


employs con- 
well- 
defined prototype for later infant behavior, 
he coordinates 


embryological 


identifying a 


phylogenetic and ontoge 


netic knowledge. He thus provides a re- 


markable integration of ethology and em 


bryology with psychoanalytic, child devel 


opmentaf, and social psychological theory 


But the 
ment. It 


review is critical of his achieve 


calls his use of Tinbergen’s in 
nate releasing mechanisms “quasi ethologi 
I must The 


more 


cal.” disagree usage is hardly 


quasi-ethological any than motiva- 
tion is quasi-psychological 

Spitz considers the infant's rooting move 
ments, the reflexive side-to-side nipple-se 
curing the prototype of the 
later meaningful head-shaking no. The re 
that this use of 
prototype is analogous to considering the 
“swimming 


actions, as 


view demurs, arguing 


motions seen in neonates 


and ...in utero” as a_ prototype for 


adult swimming at the beach. The 1 


man by 


View 


goes on to slay its straw observ 
ing that people must learn to swim later 


in life whereas a proper prototype would 
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lead to adult swimming without learning 

The review’s argument by analogy is not 
relevant. Spitz’s prototype is a_ well-de- 
fined, direct forerunner of later action. It 
is innate, released by a specific stimulus 
situation, instrumental, organized, “affirma- 
tive,” and not inhibited by pcst neonate 
development. The 
is none of these. 


‘swimming’ of 
Infant ‘swimming’ does 
resemble the rhythmical swimming move- 
ments of other vertebrates. These phylectic 
movements can propel the infant through 
water, but in the water or out 
on a table) 
Infant 


infants 


(as prone 
the movements are much the 


same ‘swimming’ 


would not  pre- 
vent drowning, as the ordinary definition 
of swimming would, one hopes, require. 
For the review to skip from diffuse neo- 
nate activity to the demand that the ten- 
year-old swims spontaneously, contending 
that infant ‘swimming’ is analogous to the 
rooting prototype, seems farfetched. It is 
also forgetful of the developmental maxim 
that for most reflexes, later complex (corti 
cal) movements interfere with (disorgan 
ize) earlier infracortical responses. 

There is an embryological test of a 
prototype which the review could reason- 
ably have required. Is the earlier behavior 
a necessary antecedent? In the absence of 
the rooting response does the head-shaking 
no fail to appear at all? Spitz says ves 
He cites a gastric 
fistula funnel-fed infant who neither rooted 
nor nodded nay 


fascinating case of a 
However striking, one 
case is not enough. Perhaps the hypothesis 
could be tested on a sample of orthopedic 
neck-brace infants 

The 


correctly 


variations is 
raised by the review. 


question of cultural 
In Greece 
head-shaking is ves and head-nodding is 
no. Spitz admits to cultural variations but 
He would, I think, 
point to them as a further demonstration 


of the importance of 


does not discuss them 


identification with 
and subsequent learning of act and mean- 
ing from the mother. A learn 
trom is as necessary a condition for the 


medel to 


head-shaking abstraction no as is the root- 
ing prototype. Indeed Spitz’s discussion of 
the development of 


fully 


communication care- 
describes the nature and significance 


of mother-infant interaction. 


The review criticizes psychoanalysts, Spitz 
included, for lack of familiarity with psy- 
chology 


Spitz, however, draws heavily on 
William James, Hebb, Mc- 
Graw, Carmichael, Baldwin, Piaget, Rap- 
paport provide examples 


psychologists 


He studied psy- 
chology in Vienna with Charlotte Biihler, 
and at the Sorbonne. He has worked with 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik and Katherine Wolf. 
He has been a member of the American 
Psychological Association for many 
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vears. 


In recent years psychoanalysts have been 
fair game for academic  sharpshooters. 
While psycheanalysts have long provided 
fascinating hunting, perhaps the time has 
now come to hold our fire; the brethren 
may be more friend than foe. (Were Spitz’s 
reviewer to insist en his hunting, then at 
least he should have read the introduction 
to No and Yes which tells where his 
quarry is to be feund. Spitz is Clinical 
Professor at the 
Medical 
York.) 

No and Yes should be 
to the psychologist 


University of 
Center, not 


Colorado 
practicing in New 
of great interest 
Spitz’s discussion of 
self, ego, and I is 
exciting. It weds Geerge Herbert Mead to 
ego theory 


the differentiation of 


in a streng marriage. It is so 
sympathetically done that Gordon Allport 
could well have been best man 

The easy reading, but I 
would hold that it is the reader’s responsi 
bility to wrestle with ideas at their own 


book is not 


level of complexity. Simplicity is not the 
criterion of goodness when theory is com- 
plex. One must not ask for Einstein in a 
comic book edition. Spitz is one of the 
authorities on infant 
behavior. He is one of the first to make 
sense out of the development of the com 


munication process. His No and Yes de- 


world’s outstanding 


serves to be read 
RicHarp H. Brum 
Woodside, California 


ERIKSON’S LUTHER 


I had just done a rather thorough job 
of reading Erik Erikson’s Young Man 
Luther when I came upon McCurdy’s re- 
view in the July number of CP (4, 201f.) 
I found it disturbing on several 
which I would like to mention. 

It seemed definitely hostile—and I do 
not mean merely unfavorable (which would 
be a reviewer's privilege) but rather a re 
view that prejudgment from a 
hostile base. I am not sure what that base 
is—perhaps partly what the same reviewer 
has expressed objectively and without hos- 
tility in his discussion of Phillips’ Art and 
Psychoanalysis (CP, Jan. 1958, 3, 1-3) as 
the penchant of psychoanalysis to equate 
the artist with the neurotic. He seemed 
to object to Erikson’s discussion, following 
Kierkegaard, of Luther as a “patient.” He 
also seemed to feel that Erikson had taken 
sides when he wrote of Luther’s quarrel 
with the church of his day and of his 
difficulties in finding a god with whom he 
could make his peace. 


counts 


made a 


As regards the matters of Luther's emo- 
tional stability and of the religious world 
in which he lived 


cal study of Luther pictures him as a man 


Any mature biographi- 


in whom conflicts were deep and turbulent, 
therefore as one who, according to the 
standards of our day, would be considered 
a disturbed personality and a likely sub- 
ject for psychiatric treatment. Similarly, 
both religious and lay historians Picture 
the church of Luther’s day as one in 
which corruption was rife. Erikson’s po- 
sition on both these points is in accord 
with historical evidence and cannot be 
treated, as the reviewer has done, as repre- 
senting a special bias. At the same time 
Erikson’s distinguishing between 
the teachings that Luther attacked and the 
idea of the which he 
treats as part of the identity attained by 
Luther, shows his respect for this facet of 
man’s life 


care in 


homo religiosus, 


As regards the tendency of psychoanaly- 
sis to equate neurosis with creativity, one 
can only feel that it is just at this point 
that the reviewer fails to do justice to 
one of the principal emphases of Erikson’s 
work. Both in Young Man Luther and in 
his earlier writings Erikson tries to show 
the way in which ego control enables the 
individual to utilize his own creative pow- 
ers. In his first chapter Erikson says that 
his book will be concerned with the strug- 
gle of a young great man (that is, with a 
young man who will later become great) 
to forge for himself that central perspec- 
tive and direction which Erikson calls his 
identity. That this process may be a haz 
ardous one in some cases is not to reduce 
its outcome to a matter of mental illness. 
The fact 
plicitly mention the identity problem seems 
evidence of 


that the reviewer does not ex- 


how little he came to grips 
with what the author was trying to do. In 
that sense he fails to offer an adequate re- 
view of the book for a reader of CP. 
Beyond this, the review is ‘smart’ in its 
stvle, a secondary matter, perhaps, yet 
wholly unsuited to a review as negative as 
is this one. A light style in friendly inter- 
change is one thing, but here it is of doubt- 
ful taste. After all, a book like Erikson’s 
represents the life 
and gifted 


blood of a dedicated 

deserves 
who may 
differ greatly with what has been produced. 


worker and as such 


respect, even from a_ reviewer 


Grace M. Herper 
The Coping Project 
The Menninger Foundation 


As a warm admirer of Professor Harold 
G. McCurdy’s work, including his reviews, 
I am surprised and disappointed to find 
myself in just about complete disagree- 
ment with his evaluation of Erik H. Erik- 
Man Luther. He complains 
that Erikson makes Luther “an existential- 


son’s Young 


ist hero” moving “in the direction of Marx 
and Freud,” that Luther’s theology is 
treated as “a projection of a conflict with 
his earthly father,” that Luther is “con- 
tained within the anal-erotic formula,” that 
his belief in God and Christ is “extirpated” 
in favor of “a negative conscience and a 
suffering ego,” that Erikson despises the 
Roman Church and “inhabits a_ region 
where God does not exist and Christ is a 
myth of the Unconscious,” and that the 
book “is really more of a tract 
history”’—a 


than a 
case tract, presumably, on 
behalf of psychoanalysis and materialism 
These phrases, I believe, fairly convey the 
heart of McCurdy’s evaluation, and I think 
that they completely misrepresent the book 

Many psychoanalytic ventures into bi 
ography deserve the kind of strictures here 
given by McCurdy. When the account con 
sists of no more than pouncing on a few 
“clinical” details and shrinking the whole 
life into the capsule of an infantile com- 
plex, it can properly be called a tract. But 
I am at a less to understand how this sort 
of thing could be the outstanding impres- 
sion left by Young Man Luther, a book 
which, in addition to its substantial his- 
torical scholarship, reveals on every page 
the unusual sensitivity, sympathy, and re- 
spect for its subject that has been so dis 
tinctive a characteristic of Erikson’s previ 
ously published clinical case histories. Mc- 
Curdy’s criticisms almost seem to imply 
that religious convictions have no connec 
tion with emotional development and that 
competent biography of a religious leader 
can be written 
shares his faith 


only by a who 
such 
think so highly 


work, but as 


person 
If I agreed with any 
I might not 

latest 
stand I consider it 


contentions 
of Erikson’s things 
to be a significant, as 
well as fascinating, contribution to the art 
of biography. It is informed by psycho- 
analysis but by much more besides. It is 
the work of an acute and sensitive observer 
of human affairs, who brings out not only 
the projective elements in Luther's thought 
but also the objectivity and creative labor 
that transformed it into something of great 
worth 

Ropert W. Wuitt 

Harvard University 


EXISTENTIALISM NOT FREUDIAN 


In Harold McCurdy’s well-written review 
of Erikson’s Young Man Luther (CP, July 
1959, 4, 201f.) there occurs a strange state- 
ment which I would have assumed to be 
a typographical error had I not had such 
high respect for the alertness of the edi- 
tors of CP. McCurdy asks in his first sen- 
tence what a “contemporary existentialist” 


does with Luther, and then 


goes on to 


speak of “suavely cutting out Luther’s 
guts,” referring to the book he is review- 
ing. The irony of this is that nothing 
could be more exactly opposite to the 
existential approach than what McCurdy 
describes and rightly questions. (I do not 
refer here to the merits of Erikson’s book 
itself, since unfortunately I have not yet 
read it, but only to the points in Mc- 
Curdy’s review.) The existential approach 

at least any form of it that 
would specifically not to 


I know 
seek interpret 
Luther in terms of various assumed cate 
gories or to explain him by theories inher- 
ing in a given system or school. A cardinal 
reason for the emergence of existentialism 
in Kierkegaard’s time or existential psycho- 
therapy in our own time is the rebellion 
against Procrustean beds of every descrip 
tion. A “contemporary existentialist’’ would, 
I propose, take Luther (or an artist or 
anybody for that matter) as he existed, 
seeking to understand him in terms of his 
own categories, to take him guts and all 
The “organs of Christ’’ would 
not then be extirpated because these do 


God and 


not fit our own systems, or explained away 
As Mc- 
Curdy points out, the important fact to 
come to terms with, pesky as 


because we do not believe in them 
that fact 
may be, is that Luther did believe in them! 

The question is often asked as to the 


difference between classical Freudian psy 
choanalysis and the existential approach in 


psychology and psychiatry. I think no 
clearer illustration of the difference could 
be given, namely that the existential ap 
proach takes a religious person or an artist 
or anybody for that 


his own existence 


matter in terms of 
May 
New York City 


EXISTENTIALISM 


Dr. Rogers’ review of Rollo May's Ex- 
istence (CP, July 1959, 4, 196-198), inso 
far as it deals with Ludwig 
work, is 


Binswanger's 
leaves the reader 
with the impression that Binswanger’s Case 
of Ellen West portrays his ideas as of 
today. Furthermore, the review 


misleading. It 


leads the 
reader to think that the contents of Ex 
istence represent the current 
existential analysts in Europe 


thinking of 
As to my first objection: Binswanger 
permitted The Case of Ellen West to be 
published unaltered. This may mean that 
his thinking has not changed since the time 
it was written. Nevertheless, it should not 
be forgotten that The Case of Ellen West 
was written in 1942—as Rollo May 
on page 6 of ‘Existence 


called Ellen 


States 
that the patient 


West was seen much earlier 


(at a time when pessimism was the preva- 
lent attitude toward psychotherapy of psy- 
choses), that Binswanger never treated her, 
that the case was published (in 
ments) in 1944-45. For 
Rogers’ 


install- 
other 
references to Bins- 
wanger’s “current thinking” and the “best 
of modern methods” 


these and 
reasons Dr. 
give an inaccurate 
account of the actual situation 

As to my second objection: Dr. May and 
the other Existence unfortu 
nately did not—or could not—publish more 
recent material to illustrate the portrayal 
of existential analysis contained in the 
introductory chapters. Dr. Rogers would 
have been justified in criticizing this omis- 
sion, but he was not justified, in my opin 
ion, in leaving the 


editors of 


reader of his review 
with the impression that the contents of 
Existence are an accurate reflection of the 
thinking of 
at this time 


European existential analysis 
It may be pointed out that 
practically all the contributions to Exist- 
ence were first published 10 to 30 years 
ago, and that information to this effect is 
contained in the volume. This by no means 
diminishes the importance of these con- 
tributions but it does place them in a dif 
ferent perspective 

Lupwic B. Lereprt 
San Francisco 


TENDERMINDED AND TOUGH MINDED 


There are differences in usage of the 
term empiricism and differences in usage 
of the term tenderminded 
varying William James’s 
thought. But such differences do not justify 
M. Brewster Smith's linking of James and 
empiricism and tenderminded in his review 
of Gardner Murphy's Human Potentialities 
(CP, June 1959, 4, 161-164). One may, 
perhaps, find other grounds on which to 
characterize James as “tenderminded,” but 
“empiricism” 


There are even 
explications of 


cannot be part of these 
grounds, for it is, in the Jamesian lexicon, 
a trait of the “toughminded.” Lecture I in 
Pragmatism; a New Name for an Old Way 
of Thinking makes this quite clear 

I do not pretend this is a clever or enor 
mously important criticism, but it is not 
a quibble. Tenderminded and toughminded 
are convenient used in the 
sense and lax usage should not 
be allowed to 


terms when 
Jamesian 
confound them. As it is, 
Smith's style is labored and difficult. Is 
there no more lucid way of saying, for ex 
ample: “Both are scholars 
whose ambivalent investment in the disci 


tenderminded 
pline of fact has generated tensions that 
underlie their creativity” ? 


ABRAHAM BARNET! 
Purdue University 
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